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Editor  &  Publisher 


\ 


Life  would  be  simpler  if  everybody  saw  things  the 
same  way.  But  they  don’t.  That’s  why,  in  the 
Sun-Times,  we  tell  both  sides.  And  more.  In  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  people  may  read  four  or  five 
different  views  of  one  story.  Maybe  ten.  Whatever  it 
takes.  Because  our  readers  are  bright.  They  want  to 
know  all  the  sides 
they  take  sides. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


The  gift  that  keeps  on  giving- 
day  after  day  after  day. 


News  pictures,  by  their  very  nature,  have  tended  to  be¬ 
come  more  available  in  the  time  cycle  most  beneficial 
to  AM  papers.  Yet  some  75%  of  all  American  dailies  are 
PM-ers— PM-ers  who  don’t  want  to  look  like  warmed- 
over  versions  of  the  AM  papers  any  more  than  the  AM 
papers  want  them  to. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma?  Autocall— a  new  and 
exclusive  DPI  system  that  delivers  completely  new 
news,  sports  and  feature  photos  to  PM  papers— via  auto¬ 
matic  transmission.  DPI  photographers  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  think  two-cycles— not  only  the  spot  picture 
now,  but  that  important  overnight  angle  or  feature  for 


PM’s.  Autocall  transmission  makes  it  possible. 

If  you’re  a  PM  paper,  you  won’t  want  to  miss  out  on 
this  chance  to  create  an  important  difference  between 
night  and  day.  For  details  at  your  desk  at  your  con¬ 
venience-contact  Wayne  Sargent,  UPl’s  VP  for  Sales 
in  New  York. 


UPl  is  at  the  scene 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 


Season’s  Greetii^ 

Joyeux  Noel 

Buono  Natale 

^  ^ 


C  HOBBIM  rOAOM 
^ro(|ttcl|c  ^VU|imd|tcit 


...from  all  the  Sunpaper  people  in  Baltimore, Washington,  D.C.,  London,  Hong  Kong, 
Paris,  Rome,  New  Delhi,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Moscow,  and  Bonn. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

HetuI  hy  the  people  n  ho  buy. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member,  Newspaper  I. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  DECEMBER  LAMENT  on  behalf  of  all  those  “unfortun¬ 
ate  people  whose  birthdays  fall — through  no  fault  of  theirs — 
on  or  near  Christmas”  was  penned  by  Philip  H.  Love,  feature 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star.  “If  that  sounds  bitter,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  1,  myself,  am  a  victim  of  birthday  discrimination.  I  was 
born  on  December  19 — which,  as  I  learned  at  a  very  early  age, 
is  only  six  days  before  Christmas.” 

In  his  syndicated  column  “Love  on  Life”  Philip  said  he 
once  asked  his  grandmother  why  he  had  to  give  an  unfavorite 
cousin  a  doll  for  her  birthday  when  she  had  given  him  a  ten- 
cent  bag  of  taffy  for  his.  “Because,”  explained  Grandmother, 
“your  birthday  is  just  before  Christmas  and  hers  is  in  May.  It’s 
your  lot  in  life,  son;  you’ll  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it.” 

True,  Philip.  CATCH-lines  is  authored  by  a  December  child 
who  can  share  your  view  and  that  of  the  little  girl  mentioned 
in  the  column  whose  brother  gave  her  a  pound  box  of  candy — 
the  top  layer  in  a  bag  for  her  birthday  and  the  bottom  layer  in 
another  bag  for  Christmas:  “Oh,  I  wish  I'd  been  bom  in  the 
middle  of  July!” 

*  *  * 

NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION — When  the  announcement  of 
Colbert  Smith’s  being  named  editor  of  the  Berea  (Ky.)  Citizen 
came  along,  it  included  a  statement  of  new  policy  from  Dr. 
Willis  D.  Weatherford,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Berea  Publishing  Co.,  in  which  there  was  one  paragraph 
aim  that  read  in  charming  expectation:  “To  return  a  profit  or 
at  least  break  even.” 

IN  HER  CAMPAIGN  LETTER  to  Indianapolis  Press  Club 
members  seeking  election  to  the  board  of  directors,  Hortense 
-Meyers  explained:  “Having  a  woman  on  the  board  could  have 
advantages.  Many  of  the  club’s  problems  are  housekeeping  ones. 
I’m  not  promising  to  do  the  dishes  or  wait  tables,  but  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  may  be  useful  .  .  . 
While  I  occasi(»nally  demcmstrate  aggressiveness  in  pursuit  of 
a  news  story,  I  have  not  elbowed  the  men  away  from  the  bar  or 
pummeled  my  way  into  male-only  circles  of  conversation.  I 
still  use  the  little  room  that  says  ‘women’  on  the  door  just  like 
I  did  when  ‘women’  were  guests  only  and  not  members.”  Hor¬ 
tense,  state  government  reporter  for  United  Press  International, 
won.  Her  victory  statement:  “A  new  board  member  had  best 
keep  his  or  her  mouth  shut  at  first  ...” 

* 

POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE!  BRITONS  ROAR  was  the  page 
one  banner  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  story  reporting  the  mood 
of  Londoners  during  the  electric  power  slowdown.  The  Newark 
(N.J.)  Sunday  News  head  on  the  UPI  story  out  of  Manston, 
England,  about  the  petshop  owner  who  said  he  had  crossbred 
a  dog  and  cat  to  get  a  “dat”  neatly  read:  “Docs  Doubt  ‘Dat’ 
Happened.”  And  when  Luis  -\paricio  left  the  Chicago  White 
Sox,  moving  to  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  a  trade  deal,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  kicker  and  head  on  the  story  in  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  announced:  “After  15  years /.\paricio 
Changes  Sox.”  The  Wall  Street  Journal  forecast  headline-wise: 
“Tombstone  Industry  Is  Facing  a  Future  That’s  Well,  Grave.” 

*  *  * 

TIMELY  DEFINITION  from  our  man  at  the  Trenton  Times, 
Frank  Tyger: 

House  press  corps: 

Presidential  ask  force. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  HE  BECAME  EDITOR  of  The  Cartoonist,  published 
by  the  National  Cartoonists  Society,  Dick  Ericson  advised  fel¬ 
low  members  that  should  they  write  a  “letter  to  the  editor” 
for  publication,  it  was  to  be  worded  like  a  telegram — SHORT! 
Cartoonists  are  deep  in  plans  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
comic  strip  in  1971. 

*  «•  * 

IN  D.\LLAS,  there  was  this  recollection  from  “Cross  Coun¬ 
try”  columnist  Weldon  Owens  of  the  Times  Herald  as  he  typed 
out  the  Sanger  (Texas)  Courier  headline  “Pants  Are  Allowed 
for  Young  Ladies  at  Sanger  High  School” — “I  can  recall  the 
days  when  that  would  have  elicited  comment  as  ‘They’d  better 
be’.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY  1971 

3- 15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6- 10 — Suburban  Newspapers  Section/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

7-10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Conference.  Durham's  Hotel  &  Motel,  Durham,  N.C. 

9-10 — Annual  Meeting  of  Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts.  Howard  John¬ 
son  Motor  Lodge,  Civic  Center,  330  Loyola  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 
H-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
M-16 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  31st  Annual  Convention.  Pioneer 

International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

14- 16 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Conference/Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting  &  Virginia  News  Photographers  Annual 
Meetng.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington. 

15- 16 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Midtown,  Louisville. 

21-23 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

21-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  P  ess  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPI  Eifitors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

28-Feb.  4 — Accreditsd  Home  Newspapers  of  America  Midwinter  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Board  Meeting.  Palm  Springs  Spa  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  California. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4- 6 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

4-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

H-13 — Alabama  Press  Association  Centennial  Anniversary  Convention. 

Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel,  Birmingham. 

H-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

•9-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washlng- 


13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference,  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Journalism  Week,  Columbia.  Mo. 

5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 

Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 
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pro  bono  publico 


A  TOY  FOR  JOY  fund.  Started  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  by  the  Springfield  Newspapers 
to  ensure  that  no  Greater  Springfield  child 
had  a  toyless  Christmas,  annually  receives 
thousands  of  contributions. 

Active  cooperation  between  the  papers  and 
the  Salvation  Army  has  brought  joy  to 
thousands  of  children  plus  assistance  to 
many  families  in  Western  Massachusetts 
and  Northern  Connecticut. 

F:very  year,  TOY  FOR  JOY  receives  gifts 
from  people  who  recall  that  their  first 
Christmas  presents  came  from  TOY  FOR 
JOY  and  they  now  want  to  be  on  the 
giving  end. 


Phis  is  relevance. 


Springfield  Newspapers 

Newiiouse  Newspapers 


Editor  61.  Publisher 


«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

R*b*rf  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

PuUither  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


More  news  conferences 

President  Nixon  asked  £or  suggestions  from  newsmen  about  how  he 
could  make  better  use  of  his  news  conferences.  E&P’s  symposium  last 
week  reproduced  suggestions  from  16  leading  newspajDer  editors  and 
publishers.  The  dominant  theme  was  that  the  President  should  hold 
more  news  conferences  with  and  without  television  coverage  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis.  Our  hunch  is  that  the  President  isn’t 
listening  and  there  will  be  little  change,  if  any,  in  the  Presidential 
news  conference  during  his  administration. 

During  his  last  conference.  President  Nixon  stated  that  his  job  is 
to  inform  the  American  people:  “One  of  the  ways  to  inform  them  is 
through  a  press  conference  like  this”  (on  live  television),  he  said. 
“Another  way  is  through  making  reports  to  the  nation,  as  I  did  on 
several  occasions  about  the  war  in  Southeast  .\sia.  Another  is  an 
interview,  an  hour’s  interview’,  with  the  tltree  anchormen  of  the  three 
networks,  which  mainly  dealt,  as  you  may  recall,  on  Southeast  Asia. 

“I  feel  that  all  of  these  are  useful  ways  to  inform  the  .\merican 
people,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  see 
the  President  and  to  hear  his  views,  and  not  to  see  him  only  through 
the  press.  I  think  any  member  of  the  press  would  agree  with  that.” 

Wiiether  any  memlx:r  of  the  press  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that  is 
Ireside  the  |K>int.  The  fact  is  the  -\merican  people  have  not  seen  the 
President  “through  the  press,”  insofar  as  his  news  conferences  are 
concerned.  They  have  seen  him  only  on  live  television  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  last  five  months. 

The  President  appeared  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  press  conference  w’hen  he  said:  His  job  is  to  “inform”  the 
.\merican  jieople;  To  make  “reports  to  the  nation”;  The  people  are 
entitled  “to  see  the  President  and  to  hear  his  views.” 

That  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes.  However,  the  press  conference  is 
designed  not  only  for  a  report  of  stewardship  but  an  exposure  to 
questioning  about  that  stewardship.  It  was  created  not  just  to  give 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  report  developments  only  as  he  sees 
fit  but  to  permit  “the  people,”  through  the  device  of  the  press,  to  ask 
about  all  those  other  items  of  business  about  which  the  President  did 
not  report. 

The  trouble  witli  the  televised  press  conference — as  it  has  been 
refined,  honed  and  sharpened  by  several  Presidents — is  that  the 
President  when  properly  briefed  by  his  aides  can  play  the  press 
corps  like  a  huge  organ  tuning  in  and  turning  off  questions  and  sul> 
jects  as  he  feels  fit.  The  President  has  a  good  idea  what  general 
questions  are  going  to  be  asked.  He  knows  which  corresjxindents  w’ill 
ask  friendly  questions  and  w'hich  will  be  inclined  to  put  him  on  the 
spot.  If  an  embarrassing  or  touchy  question  should  l}e  asked,  an 
evasive  or  incomplete  answer,  followed  by  another  question  from 
someone  else,  is  guaranteed  to  change  the  mood.  There  is  no  chance 
for  a  reporter  to  ask  a  second  or  follow’-up  question  and  Washington 
repiorters  do  not  seem  inclined  to  bore  in  for  the  answer  to  someone 
else’s  inquiry. 

The  President  knows  how  to  improve  his  press  conferences  and 
make  them  more  valuable  to  the  people.  Will  he? 


Obarter  Member,  Audit 
Bumia  of  Circulationa 
Member,  American 
Buaineas  Preea  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1970— 2S,1S( 
Renewal  Bate — 72.49^ 
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letters 


TIIIING  ABOUT  NAME 

I  guess  I  should  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
right  one  time  out  of  three.  But  1  have 
this  thing  about  my  name.  Perhaps  it’s 
because  I’ve  heard  from  too  many  offended 
readers  over  the  years  and  some  of  their 
outrage  has  rubbed  off  on  me. 

My  problems  began  with  the  Nov.  7 
issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  which,  of 
course,  arrived  about  a  week  after  it  was 
dated.  There  on  Page  18  was  a  picture  of 
Marie  Foister  (cq)  Geary,  the  new  city 
editor  of  the  Eagle.  The  cutline  mentioned 
that  she  succeeded  “Ralph”  R.  Crocker 
and  also  noted  that  her  husband,  Ralph, 
is  an  Eagle  and  Beacon  stereotyper.  If 
that  wasn't  enough,  on  Page  29  of  the 
same  issue  was  a  note  that  I  had  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Eagle  and  that  Keith  Burris  had  been 
named  assistant  city  editor  and  Randy 
Brown,  senior  reporter.  For  some  reason 
impossible  to  fathom.  Mrs.  Geary  and  her 
promotion  weren't  mentioned. 

Fine.  I  figure  my  name  was  right  once 
so  1  won't  complain.  But  then  I  received 
the  Nov.  28  issue.  And  there’s  another 
note.  This  one  says  that  Marie  “Foster” 
Geary  has  been  named  city  editor  and 
Richard  R.  “Crockett”  assistant  managing 
editor.  Thus  this  letter. 

Please,  no  further  “corrections”.  I’m 
afraid  the  next  time  it  will  come  out  “Rich¬ 
ard  R.  (ieary”  or  “Marie  Foister  Crocker”. 
.My  wife  and  her  husband  might  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

Richard  R.  Crocker 
R  ichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 

*  *  * 

JUST  THE  REVERSE 

Your  November  14  edition,  page  66, 
quotes  me  as  saying  the  reverse  of  what  I 
told  the  New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Your  story  says  that  I  praised  “young 
good  reporters”  who  are  “earnest  about 
making  judgments  and  not  copping  out  on 
moral  issues.” 

The  whole  point  of  my  response  was 
that  while  I  understand  the  emotions  of 
reporters  who  feel  they  must  pass  moral 
judgments  on  the  events  they  report,  as 
professional  journalists  in  community 
newspapers  their  first  obligation  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  reader  with  all  the  pertinent  evi¬ 
dence  needed  to  permit  the  reader  to  reach 
his  own  judgments. 

Ben  H.  Bacdikian 

R'ashington  Post 


UNFORTUNATE  IRONY 

There  is  unfortunate  irony  in  the  as- 
semblying  of  your  “FTC  cannot  ‘blow 
whistle’  ”  editorial  with  the  Jim  Brown 
obit  in  your  November  21  issue. 

You  may  not  have  noticed  this  juxta¬ 
position,  since  both  these  matters  touch 
so  close  to  home — the  death  of  a  former 
E&P  Publisher-General  Manager,  by  em¬ 
physema — and  publishers’  cigaret  ad  rev¬ 
enues. 

In  your  editorial,  you  hit  at  the  idea 
that  newspapers  should  be  restrained  from 
taking  excessive  amounts  of  new  cigaret 
advertising,  once  commercials  for  these 
items  are  banned  from  the  air. 

Your  argument,  although  high  sound¬ 
ing,  is  flawed  when  you  say,  “if  the  medi¬ 
cal  hazards  of  cigaret  smoking  are 
proven  ...” 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  dispute  the  “medical  hazard”  of 
smoking.  The  link  between  smoking  and 
one  particular  disease,  perhaps,  but  not 
a  blanket  statement  disputing  the  cau¬ 
tion  printed  on  every  pack,  “this  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health.” 

References  to  these  risks  are  certainly 
plentiful.  I  recall  the  recent  “Smokers 
paradise”  (Scientific  American,  Oct.,  p53) 
in  which  it  is  noted  that  although  the 
life  expectancy  of  a  new-born  child  in 
the  U.S.  has  increased  by  11.2  years  since 
1920,  the  life  expectancy  of  American  men 
who  have  reached  age  40  has  increased 
less  than  two  years. 

As  a  result,  the  magazine  notes,  men 
in  such  “poor”  countries  as  Albania, 
Costa  Rica  and  Portugal  now  have  greater 
life  expectancies  than  their  American 
counterparts. 

The  explanation,  from  “Older  male 
mortality  and  cigaret  smoking:  a  demo¬ 
graphic  analysis”  by  Samuel  H.  Preston, 
as  quoted  by  Scientific  American:  the 
high  U.S.  rate  of  average  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  cigarets,  up  from  220  in 
1910  to  3,810  in  1960. 

Editor  &  Publisher  should  serve  not 
only  the  narrow  interests  of  publishers 
but  also  those  of  the  public. 

Wm.  C.  McLaughlin 

Associated  Press 

*  *  * 

SPORTS  WRITERS 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind 
story  in  the  November  14  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  (“Entertainment  goal  for 
sports  writters”  by  Lenora  Williamson, 
p.76). 

I  thought  you  handled  the  material  em¬ 
inently  fair  and  in  an  interesting  fashion. 
Since  my  return  from  a  recent  west  coast 
trip,  however,  I  have  run  into  an  unusual 
situation  in  the  office  here. 

It  seems  the  Women’s  Lib  forces  took 
umbrage  at  certain  parts  of  the  story, 
claiming  sheer  neglect.  On  my  part,  that 
is. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  four  of 
them  also  have  a  background  in  sports 
writing.  Joan  Crosby,  our  television  editor, 
was  the  first  woman  ever  to  cover  the 
N.Y.  baseball  Giants  for  the  old  Brooklyn 
Eagle  in  1945  and  1946.  Aileen  Snoddy, 
who  is  also  our  food  editor  under  tbe 
nom  deplume  of  Aileen  Claire,  wrote 
Yours  In  Sports,  a  column  for  the  Rush- 


ville  (Ind.)  Republican-Telegram.  And 
while  at  the  Indianapolis  News,  she  also 
wrote  features  on  the  Indianapolis  500 
race.  Joyce  Gabriel  of  our  entertainment 
has  been  a  contributor  to  our  sports  de¬ 
partment  in  producing  features  from  a 
woman’s  angle.  And  Betty  Lips,  women’s 
news  editor  of  The  World  Almanac,  which 
is  also  published  by  NEA,  also  produced 
sports  features  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
when  she  worked  there  at  the  same 
time  as  Joan  Crosby.  Her  first  sports  as¬ 
signment  was  to  cover  a  boxing  match. 

I  pass  that  information  along  to  re¬ 
lieve  myself  of  my  obligation  to  keep 
the  world  informed  that  there  are  others 
besides  men  who  write  sports. 

Murray  Olderman 

New  York 

{The  writer  is  executive  editor  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  Inc.) 

*  ♦  ifc 

‘SHORT  SHRIFT’ 

For  Miss  Pat  Colonna,  who  asked  in 
her  December  12  letter  the  origin  of  the 
term  “short  shrift,”  I  can  give  this  in¬ 
formation  : 

“Shriving”  is  the  Roman  Catholic  rite 
for  persons  who  are  near  death.  For  many 
centuries,  this  ceremony  of  confession  and 
absolution  has  been  popularly  called 
“shrift.” 

In  harsh  medieval  days,  condemned 
criminals  in  England  were  allowed  only 
the  briefest  time  for  any  religious  rite  be¬ 
fore  execution.  Under  such  conditions, 
sympathetic  priests  would  perform  an 
abbreviated  service  for  the  doomed;  and 
that  ceremony  became  known  as  “short 
shrift.” 

Gradually  the  term  came  into  general 
use  with  the  broader  meaning  of  any 
brief  respite.  If  Miss  Colonna  employed 
“short  shrift”  in  that  sense,  she  was  com¬ 
pletely  correct  and  her  critics  were  quite 
ignorant. 

Allen  Glasser 

New’  York 

Short  Takes 

The  city  government,  which  recently 
fried  500  employees,  is  launching  a  new 
economy  drive  that  could  result  in  more 
layoffs. — Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-news. 

ig  if.  ig 

Roger  Funk,  associate  professor  of  art, 
will  discuss  “Pornographic  Possibilities 
with  a  Christmas  Theme.” — East  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

On  the  right  is  a  beautifully  curved 
counter,  providing  three  widows  for 
three  tellers  further  back.  —  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

The  Sah’ation  Army  Home  League 
plans  to  sell  fruit  cakes  and  decorated 
garbage. — Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent. 

ig  *  ig 

“Drownproofing”  is  basic  aquatic  in¬ 
struction  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
remain  afloat  in  the  water. — North 
Penn  (Pa.)  Reporter. 

ig  ig  ig 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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No  one  will  say  1970  was  dull 

Mosaic  of  newspaper  year: 
new  laws,  strikes,  criticism 


journalist  for  appearance  be¬ 
fore  a  grand  jury,  was  raised  in 
March  when  a  San  Francisco 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Earl  Caldwell,  was  sub- 
poened  by  a  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gating  the  Black  Panther 
party. 

Caldwell,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Times,  decided  to  make  it  a  test 
case.  He  refused  to  appear  and 
was  served  with  a  contempt  ci¬ 
tation. 

The  contempt  citation  was 
dismissed  last  month  by  a  judge 
in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
San  Francisco. 

But  the  case  has  not  been  set¬ 
tled.  Last  w'eek  the  Department 
of  Justice  asked  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  take  it,  and  make 
a  decision  in  the  matter. 

There  is  currently  on  the 
Congressional  agenda  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  reporter  shield  bill 
introduced  last  March.  The  bill 
would  provide  protection  for 
newsmen  from  forced  dis¬ 


closures  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  or  from  revealing  sources. 


New  York  City,  not  typical  so 
far  as  newspaper  labor  union 
relations  go,  made  big  new's 
again  in  May  when  the  print¬ 
ers,  according  to  the  E&P 
headline  “WIN  THE  RICHEST 
CONTRACT  IN  HISTORY.” 

The  contract,  retroactive  to 
March  31,  granted  a  41.9  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  wages  over  a 
three  year  period. 

While  Bertram  Powers,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  boasted  about 
“the  best  package  I  have  ever 
negotiated”  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  News’  officers 
were  labeling  the  settlement  as 
“inflationary”,  “punitive”,  and 
“an  unhappy  record  in  New 
York  newspaper  history.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
settlement  was  a  hike  in  the 
price  of  the  weekday  Times  to 
15  cents  from  10  cents  and  a 
hike  in  the  Sunday  rate  up  to  75 
cents  in  some  areas.  Ad  rates 
took  a  jump  too. 

The  Netv  York  Post,  which 
was  still  negotiating  with  the 
printers,  raised  its  price  also. 

The  Post,  while  it  escaped 
strike  and  chapel  meeting  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  printers  earlier 
in  the  year,  was  struck  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Ilv  Tomkinson  CONTRACT  IN  HISTORY.” 

The  contract,  retroactive  to 

Patterning  a  1970  mosaic  of  tects  44  newspapers  in  22  cities,  journalist  for  appearance  be-  March  31,  granted  a  41.9  per- 
newspaper  industry  news,  from  which  have  joint  operating  fore  a  grand  jury,  was  raised  in  cent  increase  in  wages  over  a 
the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publish-  agreements.  Some  go  as  far  March  when  a  San  Francisco  three  year  period, 
ra,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  year  back  as  1933.  reporter  for  the  Neiv  York  While  Bertram  Powers,  pres- 

has  been  one  of  increasingly  The  bill  overturned  a  Federal  Times,  Earl  Caldwell,  was  sub-  ident  of  the  New  York  Typo- 
higher  costs,  declines  in  prof-  Court  decision,  upheld  by  the  poened  by  a  grand  jury  invest!-  graphical  Union  boasted  about 
its,  diverse  criticism,  landmark  Supreme  Court,  that  the  price  gating  the  Black  Panther  “the  best  package  I  have  ever 
legislation,  and  overall  definite,  fixing,  profit  pooling  and  market  party.  negotiated”  New  York  Times 

but  never  dull,  progress.  allocation  features  of  the  Caldwell,  with  the  aid  of  the  and  New  York  News’  officers 

The  year  has  seen  new.spa-  Tucson  agreement  violated  the  Times,  decided  to  make  it  a  test  were  labeling  the  settlement  as 
pers,  along  with  other  media,  antitrust  laws.  With  the  enact-  case.  He  refused  to  appear  and  “inflationary”,  “punitive”,  and 
come  under  fire  from  the  big  ment  of  the  measure  the  Tucson  was  served  with  a  contempt  ci-  “an  unhappy  record  in  New 
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tion  and  from  other  influential  tecting  the  Arizona  Star  and  The  contempt  citation  was  The  immediate  effect  of  the 

quarters.  But  Spiro  Agnew  not  Tucson  Citizen.  dismissed  last  month  by  a  judge  settlement  was  a  hike  in  the 

withstanding,  the  industry  is  The  bill  also  protects  new'spa-  in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  price  of  the  weekday  Times  to 

reaching  the  end  of  1970,  older,  pers  which  are  part  of  such  San  Francisco.  15  cents  from  10  cents  and  a 

stronger,  and  certainly  wiser.  agreements  from  suits  claiming  But  the  case  has  not  been  set-  hike  in  the  Sunday  rate  up  to  75 
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maturity  this  year,  strikes  w’ere  The  question  of  whether  a  introduced  last  March.  The  bill  sure  from  the  printers  earlier 
not  uncommon.  In  arguments  court  has  the  right  to  subpoena  would  provide  protection  for  in  the  year,  was  struck  by  the 

over  new  contracts,  money  has  the  testimony  and  notes  of  a  newsmen  from  forced  dis-  (Continued  on  page  8) 

not  always  been  the  goal.  In 
some  cases  the  right  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  manage  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Newspapers  in  some  areas 
have  been  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  important  legisla¬ 
tion  and  by  favorable  decisions  I 
in  the  courts. 

Newspaper  Preser\-alion  .4ct 

Most  notable  in  the  area  of 
legislation  was  the  passing,  and 
signing  by  the  President,  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  It 
had  been  three  years  since  the 
bill  was  first  introduced  into 
Congress  as  the  Failing  News¬ 
paper  Act. 

Signed  by  the  President  on 
July  28,  the  Newspaper  Pre.ser- 
vation  Act  provides  a  limited 
exemption  from  antitrust  laws 
for  newspapers  operating  ar¬ 
rangements  entered  into  by  two 
newspapers  one  of  which  was  in 
financial  distress  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on 

January  20  and  the  House  in  VIOLENCE  marked  the  strike  at  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal  six  weeks  into  the  walkout  which 
early  July.  The  measure  pro-  started  in  January.  It  was  one  of  the  more  violent  strikes  of  the  year. 


1970 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Newspaper  Guild  in  October. 
The  Guild  wanted  monies  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  41.69  percent 
granted  the  printers.  The 
strike,  which  lasted  two  w'eeks, 
ended  when  the  Guild  got  an 
improved  pension  plan. 

Baltimore  experienced  its  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper  blackout  in  five 
years  January  1  when  pressmen 
called  a  strike.  Their  contract 
had  expired  at  midnight  the 
night  before. 

The  strike  ended  74  days 
later  when  pressmen  at  the 
Sews  American  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sim  okayed  a  contract  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  accepted  by  the 
stereotypers  and  printers  ear¬ 
lier. 

The  most  violent  strike  to  oc¬ 
cur  during  the  year  happened 
at  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Journal  w’here,  six 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  strike,  nine  persons  were 
injured  and  a  dozen  arrested 
following  a  clash  between 
strikers  and  police. 

Two  recent  strikes  at  daily 
papers  were  at  the  Colunihus 
(O.)  Dis])atcli  and  the  Citizen 
Journal,  struck  by  a  Teamsters 
local  on  November  4,  and  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  closed  by 
a  sit-in  strike  by  craft  union 
members  on  December  2.  Both 
resumed  publication  last  week. 

On  top  of  the  lucrative  con¬ 
tracts  won  by  some  newspaper 
unions  came  the  news  in  May 
that  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  was  anticipating  going 
beyond  its  traditional  union  con¬ 
cern  for  wages  and  conditions 
to  seek  to  broaden  its  influence 
in  the  management  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  union  said  it  believes 
each  employee  should  have  a 
“more  direct  voice”  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  he  produces. 

Another  view 

Prior  to  the  guild  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  was  seeking  more 
influence  in  management,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Schmick,  president 
of  the  ANPA,  called  at  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  convention  for  a  total 
re-examination  of  labor  laws 
with  the  idea  of  correcting  a 
“drastic  imbalance”  between  la¬ 
bor  and  management. 

Schmick  said  that  manage¬ 
ment’s  inability  to  control  la¬ 
bor’s  “insatiable  demands”  is  a 
root  cause  of  inflation. 

In  April  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  of  the  ANPA  said  it 
should  be  the  goal  of  every 
newspaper  publisher  to  have 
the  capability  of  publishing  in 
the  face  of  a  strike. 


Labor  relations  in  New'  York 
City  was  one  reason  that  Long 
Island’s  Sewsday,  newly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles,  was  not  about 
to  make  attempts  at  NYC  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  Times-Mirror  company 
announced  in  May  that  it  had 
purchased  the  51  percent  inter¬ 
est  in  Newsday  belonging  to 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim  and 
trusts  created  by  him.  The  com¬ 
pany,  which  also  publishes  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  said  it  was 
paying  Guggenheim  500,000 
shares  outright  and  100,000 
shares  in  1972  dependent  on 
Newsday’s  1971  profits.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  T-M  will  pay  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  installments  over  a  nine 
year  period. 

In  October  the  Times-Mirror 
announced  it  was  purchasing 
the  remaining  49  percent  of 
Newsday  stock  from  the  heirs 
of  Newsday  co-founder,  Alicia 
Patterson,  for  1,042,500  shares 
of  T-M  stock,  worth  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  about  $35  million. 

In  another  acquisition  story 
involving  the  Times-Mirror 
Company  this  year,  the  FCC  in 
October  approved  the  sale  to  the 
Los  Angeles  company  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
and  an  affiliated  tv  station.  The 
purchase  involved  the  transfer 
to  Times-Herald  stockholders  of 
1,800,000  shares  of  T-M  stock. 

Another  major  purchase  of 
new'spapers  was  made  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  October. 
For  more  than  $50  million  in 
Times  Co.  stock,  the  company 
bought  three  Florida  dailies,  the 
Lakeland  Ledger,  Gainesville 
Sun  and  Ocala  Star-Banner, 
and  other  properties,  from  Cow¬ 


PULITZER  WINNER — This  photo,  taken  by  Steve  Starr  of  the  AP 
av  Cornell  University  last  year,  won  for  the  photographer,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photography  this  year. 


les  Communications  Inc. 

The  shares  Cowles  gets  gives 
it  a  23  percent  interest  in  the 
Times.  The  transaction  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  Times 
.shareholders,  the  FCC  and  fed¬ 
eral  tax  rulings. 

Philadelphia  papers 

In  a  sale  announced  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1969  effective  January  1, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Sews  came  un¬ 
der  the  ownership  of  Knight 
Newpaper  for  an  undisclosed 
amount. 

Another  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions  paper  sold  during  the  year 
was  the  San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico)  Star  which  went  to  a 
Scripps-How'ard  subsidiary  for 
a  reported  $9,750,000. 

One  of  the  largest  announced 
mergers  of  the  year  was  an 
agreement  between  the  Gannett 
Co.,  and  Federated  Publica¬ 


A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  TV  AGE. 
University  last  May  burned  text 
courses  that  stressed  print 


students  at  New  Jersey's  Rutgers 
books  in  protest  over  Journalism 
media  rather  than  radio/tv. 


tions.  The  merger  failed  to 
come  off,  being  terminated 
shortly  after  it  was  disclosed. 

The  merger,  announced  in 
February,  would  have  involved 
the  transfer  to  Federated  of 
$52,193,404  in  Gannett  stock. 

Thwarted  in  his  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  purchasing  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post,  Samuel  1. 
Newhouse  filed  suit  against 
Post  management  charging  im¬ 
proper  use  of  funds  and 
mismanagement. 

His  suit  asked  that  the  coui’t 
correct  actions  by  the  Post  man¬ 
agement  which  prevented  out¬ 
siders  from  gaining  control  of 
the  newspaper.  A  Newhouse 
subsidiary  has  owned  15  percent 
of  the  Post  since  1960. 

Four  days  after  the  trial  of 
the  case  began  in  March,  the 
court  ruled  in  favor  of 
Newhouse  in  finding  that  Helen 
G.  Bonfils,  publisher,  and  her 
mnagement  group  used  corpo¬ 
rate  funds  to  perpetuate  their 
control  of  the  paper  and  specifi¬ 
cally  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  Newhouse. 

The  court  granted  30  days  for 
Post  management  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  Company  (Newhouse)  to 
prepare  their  proposals  for  re¬ 
lief. 

In  August  a  federal  court 
judge  ordered  the  auction  of  15,- 
552  shares  of  Post  stock  at  a 
price  not  below  $6,429,299.  The 
case  is  currently  awaiting  a 
hearing  on  an  appeal  from  the 
order. 

In  the  case  of  another  court 
ordei’ed  sale,  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company,  majority  stockholder 
(60  percent)  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  June 
agreed  to  accept  an  offer  by 
Francis  L.  Dale,  president  of 
Enquirer,  to  organize  purchase 
of  the  company  by  the  minority 
stockholders.  The  price  agreed 
upon  was  $17.6  million. 

The  sale  of  Scripp’s  interest 
had  been  ordered  in  litigation 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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scheduled  for  1971 


iVewsprint  up  in  price 

The  cost  of  newsprint  took  a 
jump  in  September  when  three 
mills  announced  a  p?ice  in¬ 
crease  of  $10  per  ton.  The  in¬ 
crease  brought  the  New  York 
cost  for  newsprint  to  $162  a 
ton. 

In  October  the  Bowater  paper 
company  and  International  Pa¬ 
per  Sales  hiked  their  prices  by 
$10  but  put  a  lower  price  in¬ 
crease  on  newsprint  in  the 
South  where  they  have  mills. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  for  many  years 
a  major  manufacturer  of  news¬ 
paper  presses,  metal  decorating 
presses  and 


•W  *5y  , 


saws,  which  filed 
for  bankruptcy  reorganization 
in  .July  of  1969,  was  partially 
purchased  by  Wood  Industries, 
another  manufacturer  of  print¬ 
ing  presses. 

Wood,  which  bought  Hoe*s 
printing  press  division,  orga- 
agiiinst  tv  cigarette  advertising  nized  a  separate  division  known 
on  tv  goes  into  effect.  as  Wood-Hoe  and  is  manufac- 

That  question  was  answered  turing  some  presses  with  Hoe 
in  part  in  August  when  it  was  designs. 

announced  that  newspapers  may  Wood  did  not  buy  Hoe  plant 
pick  up  as  much  as  $14  million  or  machinery  but  is  making 
from  an  American  Brands,  Inc.  Wood-Hoe  products  in  its  New 
national  newspaper  campaign  Jersey  plants. 


IT  WAS  PEACEFUL  at  the  site  of  the  New  York  Post's  short  strike 
this  fall.  Guild  members  went  back  to  work  after  accepting  an  im¬ 
proved  pension  plan. 


And ..  .as  the  new  yi 
starts^  the  New  York 


Mirror 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


American 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


and  personal  reasons.  But  now  tively  recruiting,”  said  Morrell, 
he  can  come  out  of  retirement,  And  he  added:  “we  will  an- 
he  said,  since  “Mr.  Farrell  nounce  shortly  the  byliners  of 
asked  me  to  resume  my  column  national  prominence  who  will 
for  the  Mirror.”  be  directly  associated  with  the 

Farrell  announced  that  the  newspaper.” 
new  paper  which  bears  the  addition  to  Reuters  and 

same  name  as  the  one  which  pnpley  news  services,  the  paper 
suspended  on  October  15,  1963,  negotiating  with  UPI  for  na- 
will  appear  on  January  4,  the  tional  and  international  cover- 
same  day  an  evening  paper,  the  same  time 

New  York  American,  is  expect-  stringers  will  be  serving  it 
ed  to  publish.  Initially  (see  fi'nni  major  cities  in  the  U.  S. 
E&P,  Nov.  28)  The  Mirror  was  well  as  the  Far  East, 
to  start  publication  on  Decern-  "'ill  printed 

ber  7,  but  “technical  reasons  offset  in  three  plants  on  recy- 
forced  a  postponement,”  said  newsprint.  All  preparation 

Farrell.  i'l’®  press,  up  to  and  includ- 

,  -11  •  i  io  ing  plate  negatives,  will  be  pro- 

The  paper  also  wil  print  13 

other  columnists,  14  comic  ,  J  ‘24th  Street, 

strips,  an  astrology  column  and  American,  which  ap- 


various  puzzles,  said  Farrell 


peared  earlier  this  year  as  a 


Farrell  announced  appoint-  weekly,  will  retain  the  same 
ment  of  Wagner  International  format  “including  the  old  jour- 
Photos,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  nalistic  style  of  front  page  edi- 
newspaper’s  news  photo  assign-  torials  aimed  at  local  issues 
ments  in  the  greater  metropoli-  affecting  the  man  on  the 

tan  New  York  area.  Gary  Wag-  directly,”  Morrell  said, 

ner,  president  of  the  firm,  said  weekly  American  pub- 

its  photographic  services  will  by  Impressions  Newspa- 

be  available  to  the  Daily  Mir-  Corp.,  .IGS  Fifth  Ave.,  N. 

ror  on  a  24-hour,  seven-days-a-  y.  10017,  was  sold  in  a  “test- 
week  basis.  market”  the  arrangement 

Farrell  worked  for  a  number  throughout  city,  and  according 
of  years  as  a  Broadway  colum-  to  Morrell,  “the  results  were 
ni.st  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  excellent.  It  seems  as  if  we 
Eagle  until  1955  when  the  then  picked  up  the  old  Herald- 
1 14-year-old  paper  was  closed.  Tribune  reader  .  .  .  just  the 
Farrell,  almost  immediately,  market  we  were  after.” 
started  planning  to  revive  the  in  the  first  issues  Tom 
paper,  he  said.  Late  in  1959  he  Seaver  appeared  as  a  regular 
had  bought  the  Eagle’s  assets  writer  and  Bert  Bachrach, 
and  planned  a  Sunday  paper  Ralph  Toledano,  Jimmy  Can- 
“with  an  independent  political  non,  Jeff  St.  John,  Red  Barber, 
policy  and  civic  support.”  The  Arnold  Palmer,  John  Roche, 
paper  lasted  five  weeks.  Ira  Berkow,  Igor  and  Oleg 

By  the  middle  of  1962,  Far-  Cassini,  Vernon  Gibbs,  Walter 
rell  joined  forces  with  Philip  Morris.  Bud  Scoppa,  Mervin 
Encino  who  was  planning  to  es-  Block  and  other  writers  were 
tablish  another  newspaper,  the  featured  as  contributors. 

Long  Island  Times,  in  order  to  One  of  the  regular  pesenta- 
revive  the  Mirror  as  a  daily,  tions  in  the  weeky  was  a  full- 
The  paper  did  come  out  on  Oc-  page  column  “This  Week’s 
tober  15,  1962  but  it  was  sus-  Wars”  which  attempted  to 


Star  resumes 
publication 
at  Windsor 

The  Windsor  (Ontario)  Star 
returned  to  publishing  on  De¬ 
cember  18  when  three  mechani¬ 
cal  unions  ratified  a  new  con¬ 
tract  the  preceding  day,  ending 
a  dispute  which  had  halted  pub¬ 
lication  for  two  weeks. 

The  contract,  signed  with 
Mark  Farrell,  publisher  of  the 
Stai',  gives  175  members  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  and 
International  Stereoty^pers  and 
Electrotypers  pay  increases  of 
$43  a  week  over  three  years. 

The  Star  interrupted  publica¬ 
tion  December  2  (E&P,  Decem¬ 
ber  12)  for  the  first  time  in  its 
52-year  history  when  about  100 
members  of  the  three  unions  oc¬ 
cupied  plant  proiiuction  facili¬ 
ties  following  a  breakdown  in 
bargaining  talks. 

By  December  >16,  the  68  men 
remaining  inside  the  building 
evacuated  it  after  union  negoti¬ 
ators  tentatively  accepted  the 
new  contract  following  a  full 
day  of  bargaining. 

Farrell  said  the  sit-in  demon¬ 
strators  were  not  paid  any  sala¬ 
ry.  They  were  allowed  to  buy 
their  own  meals  and  had  them 
delivered  at  three  fixed  times 
during  the  day. 

Terms  of  agreement 

Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  printers,  pressmen,  mail¬ 
ers  and  stereotypers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $12.50  weekly  increases 
retroactive  to  March  1,  1970. 
Next  March  they  will  get  an 
additional  $14  a  week.  The  final 
increase,  under  the  new  con¬ 
tract,  will  be  $16.50,  bringing 
weekly  salaries  up  from  the 
present  $166.50  to  $209.50  on 
1  March  2,  1972. 


pended  again  in  June,  1964. 


Report  on  Hawaii 

George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  Hawaii 
Governor’s  Conference  on  the 
Year  2000.  The  Conference  has 
issued  a  report  speculating  on 
the  future  of  the  islands. 


The  contract  covers  about  165 
of  the  Star’s  400  employes.  The 
Star’s  reporters,  editors,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  personnel,  are  not  members 
of  unions  and  were  not  involved 
in  the  sit-in. 

A  fourth  union,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lithographers,  now  is 
bargaining  for  a  separate  con¬ 
tract  covering  10  employes.  Its 
members  did  not  take  part  in 
the  dispute. 

When  publication  was  re¬ 
sumed,  the  Star  said  an  elec¬ 
tronic  eavesdropper  device  had 
been  found  on  the  office  tele¬ 
phone  of  A.  H.  Fast,  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Farrell  said  the  newspaper’s 
phones  were  checked  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  device.  He 
said:  “We  were  tipped  off  that 
our  telephones  were  being 
bugged  and  we  employed  an  ex¬ 
pert,  who  found  the  bug  on 
Fast’s  phone.” 

Farrell  said  he  was  “proud  of 
his  220  independent  people  and 
union  supervisory  help  who 
were  loyal  throughout  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  did  an  excellent  job.” 

• 

Hearsl  memorial 
planned  for  S.F. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  historic 
site  plaque  memorializing 
William  Randolph  Hearst  is 
planned  for  San  Francisco 
rather  than  San  Simeon,  the 
journalism  society’s  Northern 
California  chapter  has  been  ad¬ 
vised. 

A  study  of  the  convention 
minutes  showed  the  resolution 
for  the  memorial  designated 
the  Montgomery  Street  location 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
when  it  became  the  first  Hearst 
new.spaper,  said  Guy  T.  Ryan, 
first  vicepresident  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization.  The 
“Hearst  Castle”  had  been  the 
reported  locale. 

Ryan  gave  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  report  at  a  meeting 
chaired  by  Richard  Fogel,  Oak- 
land  Tribune. 


present  that  “war  is  such  a 


In  1964,  Farrell  published  pervasive,  worldwide  phenom- 
the  weekly  World-Xews  in  enon,”  but  “is  brought  home 
agreement  with  London  News  Americans  almost  exclusive- 
0/  the  World,  and  a  year  later,  ly  our  involvment  in  Viet- 
April,  1965  he  appeared  as  the  nani.”  In  one  of  these  columns, 
publisher  of  a  new  Mirror,  a  October  7,  <2  countries  were 

week-end  publication.  Both  ven-  listed  as  being  involved  in  84 
tures  were  short-lived.  conflicts. 


Scholarship  award 

Emmett  Kelly  Tent  41  of  the 
Circus  Fans  Association  of 
America  has  instituted  a  schol¬ 
arship  to  be  awarded  to  a  so¬ 
phomore  student  at  the  Hager¬ 
stown  Junior  College,  Hager¬ 
stown,  Maryland  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  pursuing  a  career  in 
journalism. 


Newspapers  and  the  retailer 
sets  E&P  circulation  record 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  issue  of  January  9,  1971,  a  special 
emphasis  edition  including  articles  on  retail  advertising 
and  newspaper-retailer  relations,  will  have  a  pressrun  of 
more  than  4(),0()(),  a  new  circulation  high  for  E&P. 

Copies  are  being  sent  to  executives  of  the  2,700  depart¬ 
ment  store  groups  operating  more  than  10,000  individual 
.stores — 89  percent  of  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  department 
.stores,  plus  moi-e  than  800  chain  store  and  discount  store 
headquarters  and  buying  offices. 

In  addition,  individual  newspapers  have  ordered  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  extra  copies  of  the  issue  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  retail  advertisers  in  their  own  markets. 
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A  guideline  to  profit 
planning  and  control 


By  Jay  H.  I^oevy 
Arthur  Young  &  (-o. 


(The  following  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  E&P  by  Mr.  Loevy, 
a  principal  in  the  accounting 


and  profit  responsibilities  in  a 
newspaper. 

Determination  of  cost  centers 
and  profit  centers  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  in  which  a 
newspaper  is  organized.  If,  for 
example,  classified  advertising 
is  a  separate  department,  with 
its  own  department  head,  all 
personnel  assigned  to  that  de¬ 
partment  should  be  charged  to 
a  profit  center  called  “Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising.”  Similarly, 
if  all  editorial  personnel  work¬ 
ing  the  night  shift  report  to  the 


Newspapers,  however,  are 
not  without  recourse  in  offset¬ 
ting  higher  costs  with  increases  ,,  me 

firm  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  in  their  advertising  rates  and  editor  of  the  nicht  desk  re- 
New  York,  is  a  condensation  of  /or  their  circulation  prices,  pardless  of  whether  they  are 
a  longer  article.  Behind  the  Any  advertiser  who  compares  covering  sports,  suburban, 
h  ront  Page,  which  will  be  pub-  his  display  advertising  charges  state,  etc.,  their  salaries  and 

of  today  with  those  of  ten  or 
even  five  years  ago  will  quickly 
note  that  he  now  pays  a  sub- 
^  ^  stantially  higher  line  rate.  And 

there  are  few  readers  whose 
Today’s  newspaper,  like  any  memories  are  so  short  that  they  their  daj’time  counterparts  are 
other  profit-oriented  enterprise,  cannot  recall  when  the  same  i.e.,  sports  reporters  responsi- 
must  plan  and  provide  for  daily  newspaper  they’re  now  ble  to  the  sports  editor,  subur- 

paying  ten  or  even  fifteen  cents 
for  cost  them  only  a  nickel — or 
even  two  cents ! 

The  formula  for  success, 
then,  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  favorable 

cost/ revenue  relationship  in  the  cost  centers  should  generally  be 
rate.  Consider  some  of  the  cur-  face  of  increasing  costs  and  in-  based  on  functional  responsibil- 
rent  pressures:  creasing  competition  from  oth-  ities,  there  are  times  when  it  is 

□  Labor  costs,  which  consti-  er  media.  Obviously  this  cannot  not  practical  to  follow  the  or- 
tute  a  major  portion  of  any  be  accomplished  by  the  old  (Continued  on  jutfie  2.1) 
newspaper’s  total  cost,  are  in-  seat-of-the-pants  technique — 

i.e.,  waiting  for  a  problem  to 
occur  and  then  trying  to  find 
some  adequate  solution.  Events 
today  move  too  quickly,  prob- 


iished  in  the  Winter  issue  of 
the  firm’s  internal  quarterly, 
The  Arthur  Young  Journal.') 


economic  growth  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs  and  changing  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  demands  on  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  resources  today  not  only 
are  sizable  but  seem  to  be 
growing  at  an  ever-increasing 


creasing  significantly  at  every 
contract  signing.  The  labor 
force  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ments — and  sometimes  in  the 


expenses  should  be  recorded  in 
a  cost  center  called  “Night 
Desk.”  If,  however,  these  per¬ 
sonnel  are  responsible  to  func¬ 
tional  department  heads. 


ban  reporters  to  the  suburban 
editor,  etc. — then  their  salaries 
and  expenses  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  “Sports,”  “Subur¬ 
ban,”  etc. 

Although  identification  of 


Guild  wins  voice 
in  paper’s  policy 
of  news  reporting 

The  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette,  and  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  local  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  have 
reached  an  agreement,  which 
gives  editorial  employees  a 
voice  in  operations  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  contract  provides  for 
periodic  conferences  between 
the  Guild  and  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  to  discuss  and  implement 
changes  in  journalistic  prac¬ 
tices,  beat  assignments,  news 
coverage  and  scheduling. 

A  clause  states  that  neither  the 
management  nor  the  Guild  will 
countenance  anything  contrary 
to  good  journalistic  practices, 
including  distortion  of  the 
news,  forcing  an  employe  to 
write  counter  to  his  convictions 
and  using  influence  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  news  gather¬ 
ing. 

Under  the  new  agreement, 
salaries  for  reporters  will  in¬ 
crease  from  the  present  mini¬ 
mum  of  $135  to  $190  per  week 
over  two  vears. 


editorial  and  business  depart-  lems  occur  too  frequently,  and 


ments,  too — is  well  organized, 
and  its  demands  for  higher 
wages,  fewer  hours,  and  in¬ 
creased  benefits  show  no  sign  of 
slackening. 

□  As  traditionally  urban- 
based  newspapers  attempt  to 
increase  —  or  simply  to 
maintain — their  circulation  by 


the  margin  for  error  is  too 
small  to  permit  such  luxury. 
Increasingly,  newspaper  men 
have  turned  to  some  well- 
known  and  proven  techniques 
of  industrial  management  to 
guide  them  in  their  financial 
decision  making.  “Profit  plan¬ 
ning  and  control”  is  a  term  of- 


reaching  out  to  the  increasing  ten  applied  to  these  techniques, 
proportion  of  their  readers  liv-  and  in  this  brief  article  we  will 


ing  in  the  suburbs,  their  costs 
of  distribution  rise  accordingly. 

□  In  an  effort  to  provide  for 
higher-quality,  lower-cost  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  future,  many 
newspapers  today  are  gradual¬ 
ly  replacing  their  composing, 
stereotype,  and  press  equip¬ 
ment  with  expensive  automated 
machinery. 

□  In  1‘esponse  to  the  in¬ 
creased  sophistication,  educa¬ 
tion  and  awareness  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  and  the  competition 
from  radio,  television  and  mag¬ 
azines,  most  newspapers  are  at- 


consider  how  they  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Profit  centers 

Profit  planning  and  control 
begins  by  applying  the  concept 
of  “responsibility  accounting.” 
Briefly,  this  entails  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  responsibility  for  all 
significant  areas  of  cost  and/or 
revenue  to  specific  individuals 
within  the  organization.  These 
individuals  are  usually  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  each  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  costs  of  operating 
tempting  to  improve  the  quality  his  department.  Such  depart- 
of  their  editorials,  local  news  ments  are  usually  termed  “cost 
coverage,  and  features.  This,  of  centers.”  If  the  department  is  a 
course,  means  increased  costs  revenue  producer,  the  depart- 
for  editorial  staff,  local  and  ment  head  is  also  assigned  re- 
suburban  news  coverage,  and  sponsibility  for  such  revenues, 
purchased  feature  copy.  Such  and  in  this  case  the  department 
are  the  demands  on  the  limited  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
resources  of  most  newspapers  “profit  center.”  Exhibit  1  shows 
today.  a  typical  assignment  of  cost 
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Exhibit  1 


COST  AND  PROFiT  CENTERS 
IN  A  TYPICAL  NEWSPAPER 


Cc’»>  Center 

Departments 

Art 

Cdy  Dotk 
Copy  Desk 

Ge'^ornl  Editorial 


Comments 


Includes  purchased  copy 
Includes  photo-engraving, 
Sunday  magazine  section 
printing,  telegraph,  Central 
Desk,  filing,  and  messengers 

Includes  purchased  copy 
State/Suburban  share  branch 
office  cost  with  business 
departments  where  applicable 


Night  Desk 
Sports 
Siato  Desk 
Suburban  Desk 

Business  Departments 
Accounting 
Administration 
Duitding  Maintenance 
’Circulation 
’Classified  Advertising 
Data  Processing 
’Displ.ay  Advertising 

Mechanical  Departments 
Composing 
Engineering 
Press  Room 
Stereotype 

’Profit  centers  (have  responsibility  for  revenue  as  well  as  costs). 


Includes  telephone  cost 


Includes  photo-engraving 
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LW  OUT  AM)  DESIGN 


Design  for  leisure  reading 


*^\rian  lanks 
ruU  into  Jordan 


tndv  aiMt-ramt 
in  rmtgh  M  uffl 


Bv  How  aril  B.  Tavlor 


E<lit<>rial  C^(>n$<ultaiit.  (]opley  International  Gorp. 


/  /»•  ft-minisl  & 
hrr  iif!hl%  fight 


.iCMIBrntO 


The  Sacramento  Union  has  restyled  the  format  and 
the  content  of  its  Saturday  and  Sunday  a.m.  papers  and 
its  weekend  magazine. 

The  changes  were  made  in  recognition  of  a  new  trend 
in  weekend  reading  and  leisure  habits.  The  objective  in 
format  and  content  is  reader  interest. 

Big  art,  in  full  color,  and  unconventional  headline 
treatment  are  keystones. 

The  page  containing  the  color  shot  of  the  tiger  and 
the  color  overlay  in  the  graph  on  Medi-Cal  is  typical  of 
the  new  look.  The  tiger  is  59  picas  wide  and  13  inches 
deep. 

He’s  not  a  stock  piece  of  aid;,  either.  He’s  a  new  resident 
of  the  zoo  in  Folsom,  a  nearby  city. 

Featurized  content  dominates  page  1  of  the  Sunday 
Weekender,  with  hard  news  going  to  page  3.  Poster  Bo- 
doni  is  used  for  the  feature  heads  on  page  1.  The  refers 
in  upper  left  are  Bodoni  bold,  all  down. 

Another  innovation  is  the  rocket  head  on  the  Medi- 
Cal  story  in  lower  left.  The  head  consists  of  the  lead 
sentences  of  the  story,  graduated  down  in  size  until  it 
picks  up  the  body  type. 

A  London  Express  cartoon,  with  a  Sunday  theme,  is 
in  a  circle  in  lower  right.  A  provocative  Q.  and  A.  from 
Ann  Landers  was  used  in  a  circle  the  previous  week. 

Far-reaching  changes  also  were  made  in  the  format 
of  The  Union’s  magazine.  It  previou-sly  ran  with  the 
Sunday  a.m.  paper.  Now  it  runs  Saturday  a.m.  as  the 
outside  wrapper  for  the  main-news  section. 

Its  name  was  changed  from  Sacramento  Magazine  to 
Saturday  Weekender.  Big,  full  color  dominates  page  1. 
This  cover  piece  is  pegged  on  a  flying  lesson  taken  by  a 
Weekender  staff  writer.  The  reference  lines  and  the  cap¬ 
tion  are  set  in  Univers  (no  final  “e”)  bold,  a  new  face 
that  complements  the  content  of  the  magazine. 

The  Saturday  Weekender’s  scope  is  recreation  and 
leisure,  again  in  keeping  with  contemporary  w^eekend 
trends. 

The  magazine  inins  20  pages,  with  a  12-page  pullout 
TV  section.  Full  color  is  used  on  14  of  the  32  pages. 

The  redesign — both  format  and  content — was  done  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Peter  J.  Hayes,  editor,  and  Robert 
M.  Carney,  managing  editor. 

Carlyle  Reed,  the  publisher,  reported  excellent  reaction 
from  readers  and  advertisers. 
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Christmas  wishes — 


“The  greatest  Christmas  gift 
to  news  photography,  as  seen 
from  here,  would  be  the  sudden 
rise  of  a  great  new  star  in  the 
East.  It  would  hopefully  be 
seen  by  three  men — one  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  one  a  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor  and  the  third  a  desk  man 
or  reporter 

“Upon  seeing  the  star  the 
three  would  journey  forth  bear¬ 
ing  gifts  of  action,  commitment 
and  understanding  to  prove 
that  fear  of  visual  change  was 
unfounded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
readers.  And  it  would  lead  to 
an  era  of  renewal  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  appearance  of  the 
American  newspaper.” 

That  is  the  way  Cliff  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Jr.,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Stin,  expressed  his  wish  for 
the  holidays  in  response  to 
E&P’s  request  for  Christmas 
thoughts  from  news  photog¬ 
raphers  and  picture  editors  in 
various  parts  of  the  countr>\ 
The  Sun  photographer  is  also 
secretary'  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

Greatest  Christmas 

Maurice  Tillman,  art  director 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times, 
replied : 

“I  would  like  a  better  under¬ 
standing  throughout  the  world 
and  our  community  of  itself 
and  its  problems.  My  desire 
would  be  to  be  able  by  working 
together  with  photographers 
and  by  using  their  photo¬ 
graphs,  through  the  news  me¬ 
dia,  to  promote  this  better  un¬ 
derstanding.  If  I  know  that 
through  the  photographs  and 
my  efforts  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  no  matter  how  slight,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  Christ¬ 
mas  I  ever  had. 

“We  can  feel  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  reflected  on  the 
glass  windows  of  the  downtown 
stores,”  writes  Ricardo  J.  Fer¬ 
ro,  staff  photographer  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

“But  for  many  people,  like 
me,  they  only  reflect  memories 
-  of  those  that  I  left  trapped  be¬ 
hind  the  sugar  cane  curtain 
(Cuba).  Tney  don’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  celebrate  for  or  with — 
and  those  away  from  home, 
Vietnam  or  POW  camp,  where 
will  they  see  the  reflection  of 
Christmas? 

As  a  photographer,  I  like  to 
look  at  all  angles.  When  as¬ 
signed  to  do  a  photo  story  on 
the  spirit  of  Christmas,  I 
looked  for  the  reverse  side  of 
the  coin  and  tried  to  show  the 


In  Amsterdam 

St.  Nicholas  hears  hopeful  request. 

UPl  Wire  photo 

season  to  be  jolly  as  ‘The  Lone¬ 
ly  spirit  of  Christmas.’  ” 

Barry  Edmonds,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  replied  with  two 
wishes: 

“As  maudlin  as  this  may 
sound,  but  I  think  that  it  gen¬ 
erally  true  across  the  country, 

I  hope  that  the  picture  editors 
and  more  importantly  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  will  make  a 
greater  effort  to  use  many  of 
the  fine  photographs  that  are 
made  by  photographers  across 
the  country  each  year. 

“And  on  the  other  foot,  I 
wish  that  the  news  photogra¬ 
phers  of  the  country  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  their  craft 
and  continue  to  make  pictures 
with  immense  responsibility.” 

Clirii^lmas  leclurer 

From  Tom  Keane,  picture  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal,  came  a 
Christmas  wish  in  lecture  form. 

“It  would  be  wonderful  if 
Santa  Claus  would  bring  photo¬ 
graphers  a  device  that  would 
enable  them  to  translate  into 
words  what  each  scene  is  “say¬ 
ing”  as  they  take  their  pic¬ 
tures.  Too  often  a  photograph 
has  no  significant  purpose  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  a  story-telling  ele¬ 
ment.  Or  it  contains  so  many 
thoughts  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand. 

“In  reality  such  a  device  al¬ 
ready  exists  on  the  camera  in 
the  form  of  the  view  finder. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  sometimes 
used  just  for  aiming  and  shoot¬ 
ing.” 
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The  eyes  of  Christmas 


Young  Daniel  Bracken  is  transfixed  by  mechanical  toy  on  a 
store  counter.  Photo  by  Phil  Preston,  Boston  Globe. 

AP  Wire  photo 


CardinaVs  Christmas  party 


Three-year-old  Ronnie  Brooks  nipped  the  finger  of  John 
Cardinal  Krol  after  being  tickled  under  the  chin  at  festive 
event  for  handicapped  children.  Photo  by  A1  McCaughey, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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AP  operators  transmit 
Christmas  season  art 

By  Ted  Boyle 
The  Associated  Press 


point  patterns  to  use  as  a  basis. 
Operator  Charles  Reeser  of 
AP’s  Washington  bureau,  who 
has  had  some  schooling  in  art, 
said  he  was  attempting  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  scene  that  might  appear 
on  a  stained-glass  church  win¬ 
dow,  in  his  “Peace  on  Earth.” 

Each  of  the  182  lines  in 
Reeser’s  drawing  is  72  char- 


Times  gets 
contractual 
injunction 

A  federal  judge  was  sched- 


Associated  Press  teletype  op¬ 
erators  transmit  thousands  of 
news  stories  in  a  year,  but  no 
bulletin — no  story  that  draws 
big  headlines — causes  as  much 
stir  among  them  as  their  prep¬ 
aration  and  transmission  of 
Christmas  art  on  the  teletype. 

Madonnas,  reindeer,  Santa 
Clauses,  winter  scenes,  all 
formed  by  the  same  letters  that 
spell  out  the  news,  flow  over 
The  Associated  Press  wires 
every  Christmas  eve. 

Operators  .<ipend  weeks  work¬ 
ing  out  Christmas  greetings — 
all  on  their  own  time.  Years  of 
experience  on  the  teletype  make 
each  operator  a  potential  Rem¬ 
brandt.  These  experts  know  the 
letters  and  combinations  to  give 
design  and  shading  to  a  scene. 

Newspapers  have  printed 
many  of  the  greetings  and  each 
year  editors  of  AP  newspapers 
praise  the  operators’  efforts.  A 
British  newspaperman  working 
in  the  New  York  office  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper  last  December 
messaged  thanks  to  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  “brightening 
up  a  quiet  Christmas  eve. 

“I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
technical  competence,”  he  said. 

Christmas  teletype  art  not 
only  moves  on  domestic  wires,  it 
is  sent  also  on  AP’s  cable  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  London. 

Began  in  ’20s 

The  custom  began  in  the  ’20s 
with  operators  transmitting 
simple  Christmas  trees  and 
other  symbols  made  with  Xs.  In 
1947  Meyer  Hill,  an  AP  opera¬ 
tor  in  Baltimore,  .sent  the  first 
sophisticated  greeting — a  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child — with  high¬ 
lights  and  shading  that  brought 
expressions  of  wonder  around 
the  circuit.  Other  operators 
have  followed  Hill’s  lead  and 
today  the  custom  is  a  regular — 
although  not  officially  scheduled 
— event  on  the  AP’s  nationwide 
AAA  wire  circuit  every  Christ¬ 
mas  eve. 

The  starting  time  depends  on 
the  flow  of  news.  But  news — 
barring  a  major  Christmas  eve 
tragedy — has  a  way  of  drying 
up  early  that  evening.  Usually 
by  10  p.m.  the  wires  that  chron¬ 
icle  the  world’s  events  are  chat¬ 
tering  with  the  greetings  as 
bureaus  try  to  outdo  each  otTier. 


formed  with  letters  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  These  are  worked  out 
with  the  picture  taking  shape 
right  in  front  of  the  “artist.” 
But  teletype  pictures  are  trans- 
mittetl  from  a  perforated  tape. 
The  operator  must  first  work 
out  his  picture  visually  aiwl  then 
perforate  the  code  for  each 
letter  and  spacing  into  the  tape. 
Frequently  the  letter  X  is  used 
to  form  the  basic  design,  Ms 
and  \Vs  for  darker  areas  and 
shading.  Periods  and  colons,  of 
course,  can  make  a  lighter  tone. 

Some  teletype  artists  make 
original  pictures.  Others  get 


acters  wide.  To  start  his  scene, 
Reeser  began  at  the  top  with  33 
.spaces,  then  six  Ws  followed  by 
33  additional  .spaces.  The  second 
line  is  31  spaces,  10  Ws  and  31 
spaces.  Each  line  at  the  top  of 
the  picture  has  gradually  fewer 
spaces  and  more  Ws  to  achieve 
the  peaked  effect.  When  he  came 
to  the  fifth  line,  Reeser  left  one 
space  in  the  center  to  begin  the 
top  of  the  A  in  “peace.” 

The  dark  details  of  the 
angel’s  robe  were  made  with 
Ms  over  the  basic  Xs.  Wings 
were  made  of  spaces  and 
periods. 

The  original  design  as  trans¬ 
mitted  on  the  teletype  was  30 
inches  in  length.  The  tape  which 
transmitted  it  was  alx)ut  325 
feet  long. 

N.Y.  Times  drops 
information  service 

The  telephone  information 
service  of  the  New  York  Times 
handling  more  than  300,000 
calls  a  year  and  300  letters  a 
week  was  discontinued  as  of 
December  21. 

A  Times  spokesman  stated 
that  the  service,  established  in 
1948,  had  g^o^\’n  to  such  volume 
that  it  could  no  longer  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  and  was  too 
expensive  to  operate.  The  staff 
at  one  time  numbered  eight  and 
currently  six. 

Many  calls  required  exten¬ 
sive  research;  others  were  idle 
inquiries  to  settle  bets,  ask  ad¬ 
vice,  and  countless  others  were 
from  students  wanting  help  in 
writing  term  papers.  A  notice 
of  the  discontinuation  referred 
readers  to  the  Times  Index,  is¬ 
sued  twice  a  month. 

• 

New  outdoor  writers 
organization  formed 

A  new  organization  for  out¬ 
door-travel  writers  was  formed 
recently  in  connection  with  the 
National  Recreational  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  new 
group  is  called  Professional 
Outdoor  Writers  Of  the  World 
(POWW). 

Fred  Sturges,  chief  of  Davis 
Publications  in  New  York  City, 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Bob  Rankin,  Cincinna¬ 
ti  Enquirer,  and  Ginny  Ade, 


uled  to  hear  an  application  by 
the  New  York  Times  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  an  injunction  to  prevent 
drivers  from  striking  or  staging 
work  stoppages  or  slowdowns  in 
violation  of  their  contract  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press. 

Federal  Judge  Lloyd  F. 
McMahon  on  December  19  had 
extended  until  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  a  temporary  restraining 
order  enjoining  members  of  the 
drivers  union  and  their  officers 
from  refusing  to  perform  their 
normal  delivery  duties  at  the 
Times. 

The  restraining  order  was 
signed  by  Federal  Judge  Milton 
Pollack  at  the  request  of  the 
Times,  which  contended  the  men 
had  made  unnecessary  truck  in¬ 
spections,  thus  preventing  on- 
time  delivery  of  9,900  copies  of 
the  paper. 

The  dispute  followed  an  effort 
by  the  Times  to  reduce  its  over¬ 
time  costs  by  shifting  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Sunday  help  wanted 
classified  section  to  earlier  Sat¬ 
urday  hours  than  past  schedu¬ 
les.  The  new  schedules  went 
into  effect  Saturday. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  400 
pressmen  will  lose  about  $40  a 
week  each  in  over-time  pay  and 
300  drivers  will  lose  about  $30  a 
week  in  overtime. 

Night  shift  pressmen  and 
drivers  had  previously  worked 
on  preshift  overtime  to  produce 
the  .section.  It  was  printed  Sat¬ 
urday  by  day  shift  pressmen  at 
regular  pay  rates  and  the  driv¬ 
ers  did  not  report  to  work  ear¬ 
lier  to  deliver  it. 

The  schedule  changes  were 
necessary  because  of  general 
business  conditions  that  caused 
help  wanted  advertising  on 
Sunday  to  decline  by  an  average 
of  20  pages,  according  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  Times.  The  newspap'^r 
had  a  right  under  its  union  con¬ 
tracts  to  make  the  change. 
Sulzberger  said. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
2  had  staged  what  the  Times 
called  work  slowdowns  against 
the  new  schedule.  As  a  result, 
the  Times  obtained  a  temporary 
restraining  order  against  the 
pressmen  on  December  17. 

Asher  W.  Schwartz,  counsel 
for  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union,  argued  un¬ 
successfully  against  extension 


How  is  teletype  art  made?  inspiration  from  drawings  or  Toledo,  were  named  co-  of  the  temporary  restraining 


Well,  we’ve  all  seen  pictures  photographs.  Some  buy  needle-  chairman. 


order  at  the  hearing. 
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Rio  Is  Talking  About 


in 


! 


Legal  Flat  Tires 


By  Michael  Sieniawski 

Chronicle  Foreign  Service 

Kio  de  Janeiro 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  to  de¬ 
flate  the  tires  of  illegally 
parked  cars  is  the  current  con¬ 
troversial  question  here. 

The  resurrection  of  this  old 
ghost  —  for  it’s  not  the  first  time 
that  letting  air  out  of  the  tires 
has  been  practiced  by  the  Rio 
police  —  was  recently  proposed 
by  the  city’s  director  of  transit, 
Commander  Celso  Franco.  As 
expected,  this  has  divided  public 
opinion,  although  it  appears  on 
the  surface  at  least  that  there 
are  more  who  oppose  it  than  fa¬ 
vor  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

T  IS  pointed  out  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  simply  a  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment  rather  than  a  solution  to 
Rio’s  infernal  traffic  problem 
which  could  only  be  solved  by 
such  means  as  construction  of 
underground  parking  areas  and 
vertical  gdrages.  Both  are  prac¬ 
tically  nonexistent. 

Brazilians  are  notorious  for 
disregarding  parkin.g  regula¬ 
tions.  Parking  in  prohibited 
zones,  double  parking,  parking 
on  sidewalks  and  on  corners  in 
the  congested  streets  in  the 
center  of  Rio  are  commonplace, 


causing  serious  inconveniences 
to  pedestrians  and  other  motor¬ 
ists.  The  police  do  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  to  tow  away 
a  fraction  of  illegally  parked 
cars,  and  the  majority  of  issued 
tickets  are  mysteriously  can¬ 
celed  without  payment  of  fines. 

★  ★  ★ 

FEW  YEARS  AGO,  when 
Colonel  America  Fontenelle 
was  Rio’s  traffic  chief,  deflating 
tires  was  widely  used.  Even  its 
opponents  admit  that  it  worked 
miracles.  It  was  known  as  “Op¬ 
eration  Fon-Fon.”  As  Fontenelle 
played  no  favorites,  he  made  so 
many  guilty  politicians  sweat 
changing  their  tires  that  they  fi¬ 


nally  ganged  up  on  him  and  had 
him  removed  from  office.  Even 
the  American  ambassador’s  lim¬ 
ousine  did  net  escape  this  pun¬ 
ishment  when  the  ambassador’s 
chauffeur  double  parked  his  car 
and  as  a  true  Brazilian  went  to 
have  his  little  cup  of  black  cof¬ 
fee. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  criteri¬ 
on  the  police  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  how  many  tires  to  deflate. 
Usually  it  was  just  one  so  that 
the  guilty  owner  could  replace 
the  flat  with  his  spare  and  drive 
away.  Occasionally,  however, 
one  found  all  four  tires  flat. 

★  ★  ★ 

S  THIS  a  lawTul  or  unlawful 
procedure?  There  seems  to 
be  a  divergence  of  legal  opinion. 
Actually,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  statutes  which  either 
permits  or  prohiWts  deflating 
tires.  The  practice  was  justified 
in  the  past  under  “general  police 
powers.” 

In  order  to  be  fully  within  the 
law,  the  present  traffic  director 
has  requested  a  ruling  from  the 
attorney  general.  Just  to  prevent 
a  possible  favorable  ruling,  an 
opposition  deputy  has  proposed 
a  law  forbidding  emptying  air 
out  of  tires  as  punishment  to  mo¬ 
torists. 


Chronicle  Foreign  Service 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  news  service.  Instant  interest.  Fascinating  stories  of 
faraway  places  and  people  by  48  reporters  who  live  where  they  write.  Your 
San  Francisco  window  on  the  world  consists  of  five  special  reports  each  week, 
(three  in  the  above  format,  illustrated,  and  two  more  detailed  pieces).  Take  a 
fresh  view  of  our  old  world.  Call  today:  (415)  GArfield  1-1111. 
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William  Scott,  31,  has  been 

appointed  editor  of  the  Daily  ■■■ 

Herald-Tribune  at  Grand  Prai-  ■■  ■■  UU 

rie,  Alberta,  Canada.  Scott,  11  WW 

news  editor  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  has  been  with  the 
Herald-Tribune  for  seven  years. 

Before  coming  to  Grande  Prai¬ 
rie  he  was  editor  of  the  weekly  Joe  A.  Elliott,  editorial  di- 
Fraser  Valley  Record  in  Mis-  rector  of  Progressive  Farmer 
sion  City,  B.C.,  and  the  High  magazine,  has  been  named  pres- 
River  (Alta.)  Times.  ident  of  the  American  Agricul- 

*  ♦  *  tural  Editors  Association  for 

William  Kaduson,  executive  1971. 
vicepresident  of  Edward  Gott-  *  *  * 

lieb  &  Associates  and  a  former  Ed  Joyce  has  been  appointed 
UP  editor,  has  been  decorated  director  of  News  for  WCBS- 
by  the  French  government  in  TV,  New  York.  He  succeeds 
recognition  of  his  agency’s  pub-  Michael  F.  Keating,  who  will 
lie  relations  work  for  France’s  continue  with  CBS  in  a  post  to 
Champagne  and  Cognac  indus-  be  announced  later.  Most  re¬ 
tries.  Kaduson  received  the  cently,  Joyce  was  CBS  News 
Ordre  du  Merite  Agricole  from  executive  producer  of  special 
French  Consul  General  Henri  broadcasts,  radio,  since  .4ugust 
Claudel.  of  1969. 


Bryce  Blynn  has  joined 
Sports  Illastrated's  New  York 
ad  sales  office.  Jim  Hayes  be¬ 
comes  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  Detroit  advertising  sales 
office. 


Patrick  V.  Joyce  —  from 
staff  writer  and  news  editor. 
Catholic  Review,  Baltimore,  to 
city  editor  for  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  .Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 


at  Utica  TM.Y.,  has  been  elected  manager  of  ^e  Ontario  Daily  the  Federated  Publications  pers’ headquarters  He  formerly 
president  of  the  corporation  Report.  Jim  Duncan — the  new  daily.  °  neaaqu^arxers.  ne  lo^eriy 

which  pi^lishes  them  Utica  circulation  manager  of  the  changes  become  effective  u^der  (Wis  Daily  News 

Obser\'er-Dispatch  Inc.  Aberdeen  (Mash.)  Daily  with  the  vear  end  retirement  of  (•)!/• 

*  *  *  World.  He  joined  the  World  a  Ben.  H.  Sefrit,  publisher  with  *  *  * 

Floyd  Brown,  circulation  di-  from  the  San  Clemente  responsibility  for  the  entire  pa-  Robert  M.  Rutter — named 

rector  and  second  vicepresident  promotion  manager  of  the 

of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Jour-  Sefrit  joined  the  Herald  as  a  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times.  He 

ual-News,  has  been  nominated  John  M’.  Moran,  who  joined  reporter  in  1928,  became  the  was  an  advertising  salesman 

to  receive  the  honorary  33rd  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  daily’s  first  staff  photographer  for  the  paper  before  going  into 

degree  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  ns  sports  editor  39  years  ago,  and  then  moved  up  the  news  the  lumber  business  17  years 

in  recognition  of  his  outstand-  will  retire  December  31  after  ladder  to  the  managing  editor-  ago. 

ing  work  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  serving  the  past  15  years  as  ship. 

member  of  York  and  Scottish  managing  editor.  He  succeeded  his  older  broth- 

*  *  *  er,  Charles  L.  Sefrit,  as  pub- 

Jack  \V\  Keating,  former  lisher  in  1950.  Back  in  1909  his 

/estigative  reporter  and  fea-  father,  Frank  I.  Sefrit,  had 

re  wTiter  for  the  Los  An-  been  named  general  manager 

les  Examiner  has  been  ap-  by  the  late  S.  A.  Perkins  to 

inted  executive  manager  of  start  a  six-decade  span  of  Se- 

e  California  Water  Resources  frit  family  direction.  His  son, 

isociation,  where  he  has  George,  is  now  Herald  circula- 

rved  for  the  past  six  years  tion  manager. 

public  relations  officer.  He  Honeysett,  33,  began  his 
cceeds  Henry  D.  Greene,  newspaper  career  with  the 
tio  is  retiring.  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 

*  *  *  World,  where  his  father  is  pro- 

S.  A.  Cypert,  former  editor-  duction  manager.  He  joined  the 

Denis  J.  Holde®  —  named  publisher  of  the  Weatherford  Herald  ad  department  in  1958, 
citv  editor  of  the  Marietta  (Okla.)  Advertiser,  has  joined  became  retail  ad  manager, 

(Ga.)  Daily  Journal.  Holder,  the  staff  of  the  Richardson  1962,  and  assistant  to  the  gen- 
26,  is  single  and  has  been  a  Company  as  financial  analyst,  eral  manager,  1966,  before  his 
resident  of  Marietta  for  14  responsible  for  information  to  1968  appointment  as  business 
years.  He  graduated  from  the  the  financial  community  and  manager. 

University  of  Georgia  in  1965  the  general  public.  Bib  Fowler  succeeded  Ben 

with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  *  *  *  Sefrit  as  managing  editor  in 

journalism  and  political  sci-  Jacques  Doucbtt  of  La  I960  after  five  years  as  city 
ence.  He  has  worked  as  a  re-  Presse,  Montreal,  was  elected  editor.  His  career  includes  re- 
iwrter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  president  of  the  Montreal  chap-  porting  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

and  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  ter  of  the  Baseball  Writers  As-  Oregonian  and  the  Port  Ange- 

Sentinel.  sociation  of  America.  les  (Wash.)  Evening  Neu's. 
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Charles  B.  Harriman — from 
state  circulation  manager  to 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  Lee  S.  Stu¬ 
art,  now  state  manager. 


Ed  Hauck — named  general 
manager  of  the  Dickinson 
(N.  Dak.)  Press.  Hauck,  who 
was  the  paper’s  advertising 
manager  until  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment,  has  worked  for  the  Press 
for  eight  years.  John  K.  Baker 
— named  editor  of  the  paper, 
now  owned  by  a  Honolulu 
group. 
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Wayne  G.  Current,  general 
manager  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  was  elected  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toledo  Blade  Co,, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  Dec.  9.  Current 
joined  The  Blade  in  1964  and 
has  been  general  manager 
since  July,  1966.  He  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Lima  (O.)  Citizen 
in  1957  and  served  as  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager  until  it  ceased 

publication  in  January,  1964. 

*  *  « 

John  Duncan  —  from  the 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Associated 
Press  bureau  to  the  staff  pf  Rep. 
Robert  H.  Mollohan  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Schurz  to  South  Bend; 

5  others  moving  up 

Franklin  D  Schurz  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 
and  Daily  Mail,  has  been 
named  associate  publisher  of 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Franklin  D.  Schurz  Sr., 
president  of  the  Herald-Mail 
Co  and  editor,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

Charles  L.  Downey  will  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the 
Herald-Mail  Co  He  has  been 
business  manager  and  person¬ 
nel  director. 

Joseph  M.  Harp  will  become 
editor  of  the  Morning  Herald 
and  Daily  Mail. 

James  M.  Schurz  will  become 
associate  editor  of  the  two 
7iewspapers 

David  C.  Elliot  will  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 


Mary  Dresser,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  Herald, 
Buffalo  Grove  Herald,  and  the 
Prospect  Heights  Herald,  (Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois) ,  recently 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Office  of  Information, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

*  «  * 

WiLLiA.M  M.  Ellis,  district 
circulation  manager,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press — to 
circulation  manager,  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une. 

*  •  * 

Richard  J.  Mai/iy,  formerly 
a  writer  and  editor  with  the 
Washington  Post  and  recently 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  journal,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly-created  post  of 
Washington  bureau  chief  for 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to 
service  the  40  Thomson  papers 
in  the  United  States.  He  will 
begin  his  duties  on  Jan.  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Title  changes  made 
at  Arizona  Republic 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gcuette,  has  an¬ 
nounced  title  changes  involving 
four  Republic  staff  members. 

Edwin  McDowell  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  Frederic  S.  Marquardt 
continues  as  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Thomas  K.  Sanford,  Jr.  has 
been  designated  as  assistant 
managing  editor,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  Succeeding  Sanford  as 
city  editor  is  Robert  J.  Early, 
previously  an  assistant  city  edi- 


formerly  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  public 
affairs  editor,  a  new  position. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Flinchum,  editor 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
has  been  named  to  a  two-year 
term  as  a  civilian  aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

R.  Fletcher  Good  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  member  of  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Sentinel  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Elkin  (N-C.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

«  «  « 

Miss  Beverly  Wolter  has 

resigned  as  arts  critic  of  the 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel  after  14  years  to 
become  information  officer  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art  at  Raleigh. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  R.  Stephenson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times  at  Madison,  tVis.  since 
1948,  will  retii-e  January  1  af¬ 
ter  almost  half  a  century  as  a 
new'spaperman.  He  joined  the 
Capital  Times  staff  while  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  1924. 

*  *  « 

John  K.  Russell,  35,  former 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and 
Times-Star,  has  been  appointed 
[)ress  aide  to  Congressman- 
elect  William  Keating,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  been 
an  aide  to  Congressman  Thomas 
Kleppe  (R-North  Dakota). 

*  «  ♦ 

Copley  appointments 

Six  executive  appointments 
were  announced  this  week  by 
William  F.  Blackburn,  puolisher 
of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News.  They  are: 

George  F.  Mahoney,  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  from  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  community  rela¬ 
tions; 


H.  J.  Dupont — promoted  to 
assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News.  He  has  been  with  the 
News  for  the  past  several  years 
as  a  district  manager.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  with  the  Postof¬ 
fice  Department. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  E.  Mayhew — named 
executive  editor  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Daily  Times, 
Chester,  Pa.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  D.  Davis,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  Mayhew’s  appointment 
comes  914  years  after  he 
joined  the  Daily  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

George  Boynton  has  been 
named  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Bill  Daniel,  assistant 
city  editor  and  day  shift  editor 
on  Saturday,  assumes  his  for¬ 
mer  title  of  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  0.  Nicodemus  has 
resigned  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mir¬ 
ror  in  State  College,  Pa.  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of 
the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Kinsley,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Co.,  San  Francisco  office — to 
early  retirement  January  1. 
Kinsley  w’as  in  advertising  and 
promotion  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  for  eight  years 
before  his  25-year  SFW  span. 
*  * 

Borden  Spears  takes 
post  at  Toronto  Star 

Borden  Spears,  who  has 
spent  the  last  14  months  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  consultant  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Senate  committee  on  the 
mass  media,  is  rejoining  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  as  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  planning  and  research, 
Beland  Honderich,  president 
and  publisher,  announced. 

Spears  began  his  newspaper 


ing  Herald. 


tor.  Walter  W.  Meek,  also 
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John  G.  Whyte,  to  director 
of  community  services  from  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager; 

George  Fisk,  to  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  from  produc¬ 
tion  manager; 

Albert  R.  Galle,  to  produc¬ 
tion  -  distribution  coordinator 
from  composing  room  foreman ; 

Leo  Dolinsek,  to  building 
services  manager  from  dispatch 
and  service  department  man¬ 
ager; 

Chester  Achord,  to  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman. 

Achord  had  been  composing 
room  foreman  at  the  Daily 
News-Post  of  Monrovia,  Calif., 
and  earlier  had  been  with  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union.  All 
of  the  newspapers  are  members 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers  of 
California  and  Illinois. 


career  with  the  Star  in  1938, 
holding  the  positions  of  repor¬ 
ter,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor.  He  is  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Financial 
Post. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ad  posts  filled 

Harold  R.  Belknap,  39,  has 
been  named  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Wooyisocket  (R.  I.) 
Call.  The  newspaper  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotions  of  C. 
Gus  Lottinville  to  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Rich¬ 
mond  W.  Earnes  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Belknap 
fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Gordon  E.  MacPher- 
son,  who  had  directed  the  de¬ 
partment  for  more  than  12 
years. 
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Chronicle  finds  market 
ripe  for  newsmen  books 

By  Camptiell  Wat8on 


A  recently  created  division  of 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company 
already  is  embarked  on  an  ex¬ 
pansive  program  from  its  new¬ 
ly-established  San  Francisco 
offices. 

Chronicle  Books,  located  just 
across  from  the  offices  of 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
company  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  at  54  Mint  Street,  behind 
the  old  San  Francisco  Mint. 

Phelps  Dewey,  until  recently 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.,  is  general  manager  of  the 
new  division.  His  career  in¬ 
cludes  15  years  as  Chronicle 
promotion  manager  and  two 
years  in  that  position  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

Nine  volumes  already  are  on 
the  division  current  list  and  10 
more  already  are  “on  stream” 
for  1971.  Ass  with  the  present 
list,  a  majority  of  the  volumes 
scheduled  for  next  year  were 


authored  by  newspaper  men 
and  women. 

The  current  lead-off  man  in 
the  books  arena  is  Charles 
McCabe,  Chronicle  columnist 
whose  The  Fearless  Spectator 
has  been  on  the  best  seller  lists 
for  four  consecutive  weeks. 

Success  of  this  volume  con¬ 
founds  those  who  believe  a 
newspaper  columnist’s  books  do 
not  sell,  observed  Dewey. 

The  McCabe  product  has 
nothing  to  do  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
universal  subjects.  Nor  did  the 
book  benefit  from  any  special 
promotions  except  the  author’s 
hard  work  and  the  customary 
program  of  signings  and  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  promotion 
veteran  said. 

Free  lance  writers  assembled 
from  the  newspaper  field  have 
provided  the  division’s  output 
to  date  as  well  as  during  a 
period  when  books  were  a  side¬ 
line  of  promotion. 


PLANNING  A  TEST? 


WHAT  A  TEST  MARKET! 

•  COOPERATIVE  RETAILERS 

•  ISOLATED  FROM  OTHER  CITIES 

•  TYPICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

•  ONE  NEWSPAPER  THAT 
SATURATES  THE  MARKET! 

Eltoona  SRitrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  current  list  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  1971  products  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  western,  regional,  non¬ 
fiction  works.  There  are  no 
immediate  plans  for  fiction, 
said  Dewey. 

“The  market  is  here  already. 
We  are  trying  to  increase 
knowledge  of  the  area  in  which 
we  live,”  he  explained. 

Coincidental  with  the  activi¬ 
ty’s  entry  into  divisional  status 
separate  organizations  have 
been  added  to  provide  distribu¬ 
tion  and  warehousing  and  for 
sales. 

Subjects  of  books  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  list  range  from  gold  to 
gardens.  Some  volumes  are  by 
individuals.  Others  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  work  of  two  or 
three  newspaper  staffers  as¬ 
signed  to  specific  assignments. 

Re>'ised  report 

Anybody’s  Gold,  a  story  of 
the  gold  mining  camps,  is  a 
revised  and  re-illustrated  ac¬ 
count  by  the  late  Joseph  Henry 
Jackson,  for  25  years  the 
Chronicle’s  literary  editor. 

Architectual  experts  au¬ 
thored  Here  Today,  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  housing  heri¬ 
tage  and  Your  Private  World, 
a  survey  of  gardens.  A  volume 
by  Harold  Gilliam,  conserva¬ 
tionist,  tells  of  the  battle  to 
save  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Chronicle  staffers  teamed  to 
provide  two  books.  The  Hills  of 
San  Frandsvix  vnd  The  Suburbs 
of  San  Francis.>.:.  Margot  Pat¬ 
terson  Doss  has  published 
walking  guides  to  tho  area  and 
to  Golden  Gate  Park  wMch  are 
wiitten  after  the-fishion  di  her 
weekly  Chronicle  feature. 

Newspaper  people  scheduled 
for  the  coming  months  include 
Eugene  Block,  former  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Jeff  Morgan,  Oak- 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  reporter 
and  three  Chronicle  specialists, 
Jim  Freeman,  outdoor  editor; 
Millie  Robbins,  columnist  and 
Jane  Benet,  food  editor. 

• 

Magazine  study 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  updated  and 
reissued  its  analysis  of  ABC- 
audited  consumer  and  farm 
magazines  to  cover  the  period 
1940  to  1969.  The  report 
presents  a  trend  compilation  of 
circulation  data,  rates  and 
costs-per-thousand  for  68  mag¬ 
azines.  Seven  new  magazines 
are  included  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  previous  edition : 
Grit,  Venture,  Ski,  Skiing, 
Bride’s  Magazine,  Modern 
Bride  and  Southern  Living. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
was  the  only  magazine 
dropped. 
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Wall  St.  Journal 
upheld  by  NLRB 
in  mailer  dispute 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  won  two  disputes 
before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

In  its  decision,  the  Board 
upheld  Dow  Jones’  right  to  as¬ 
sign  work  in  its  South  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  printing 
plant  mailroom  to  employes 
represented  by  Newark  Mailers 
Local  11,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  rather  than 
employes  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.  The  Board 
also  ruled  that  the  company’s 
assignment  of  delivery  work  to 
independent  transportation  con¬ 
tractors  was  proper.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  assignment  of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  is  trans¬ 
porting  subscriber  copies  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  United 
States  Post  Offices  from  the 
South  Brunswick  plant. 

In  a  previous  decision,  trial 
examiner  Stanley  Ohlbaum  of 
the  Board,  ruled  that  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  of  New  York  and  vicini¬ 
ty  was  engaged  in  illegal  secon¬ 
dary  boycott  activities  against 
Dow  Jones.  The  union  was 
pressuring  neutral  New  York 
wholesalers  and  truckers,  who 
handled  the  Journal,  to  cease 
their  business  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  dispute  arose  when  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
TJnion  of  New  York  and  vicini¬ 
ty  struck  the  South  Brunswick 
printing  facility  of  the  Journal 
on  May  17,  1970.  Despite  the 
strike  distribution  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  no4  disrupted.  The 
union  demanded  tiisj,  its  mem¬ 
bers  work  in  the  //.ailroom 
there  and  perform  all  trucking 
arrangements.  The  union’s 
members  had  this  jurisdiction 
with  the  publishers  at  a  plant 
in  New  York  City,  which  closed 
in  1963. 

The  Board  rejected  the 
union’s  claim,  saying  it  was 
based  on  an  out-dated  practice 
and  that  the  union’s  bargaining 
history  at  the  abandoned  New 
York  City  plant  was  not  suffici¬ 
ent  to  outweigh  factors  favor¬ 
ing  Dow  Jones’  right  to  assign 
the  disputed  work. 

The  Journal  is  printed  in 
nine  plants  across  the  country. 
The  South  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey  plant  prints  Wall  Street 
Journal  copies  for  mail  dis¬ 
tribution  to  subscribers  in  tbe 
greater  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Metropolitan  Areas. 
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Paper’s  long  feud 
with  mayor  heats  up 


The  long-standing  feud  be¬ 
tween  Milwaukee  Mayor  Henry 
Maier  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  is  still  white-hot,  college 
journalists  discovered  recently. 

The  mayor  told  60  new  cam¬ 
pus  initiates  and  professional 
members  at  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  of  the  Marquette 
University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  that  they  were  about 
to  enter  a  profession  that 
maims  and  devours  public 
officials.  He  added  that  the 
journalism  profession  has  the 
potential  to  unleash  forces  “that 
can  blow  our  society  into  disar¬ 
ray.” 

According  to  a  report  in  the 
Journal,  Maier  profanely  criti¬ 
cized  newspapers  in  general  and 
the  Journal  in  particular.  He 
shouted  and  argued  with  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Leonard,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  who  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer  Maier  and  question  him, 
although  the  mayor  said  Leon¬ 
ard  was  a  friend  of  his. 

The  mayor  specifically  criti¬ 
cized  The  Journal’s  coverage  of 
the  open  housing  marches  of 
three  years  ago  and  more  recent 
stories  about  model  cities  and 
waste  di.sposal. 

He  said  the  newspapers  had 
built  Father  James  Groppi  a 
crusading  priest,  by  publicizing 
his  demonstrations. 

Leonard  rose  to  answer  Maier 
in  what  he  called  “the  interest 
of  historical  accuracy.” 

Story  played  do>«'n 

He  said  that  during  the  first 
Groppi  demonstrations  at  the 
home  of  Judge  Robert  Cannon 
in  Wauwatosa  W'is.,  the  Journal 
played  down  the  story. 

“We  kept  it  quite,”  Leonard 
said.  “We  hid  it.  And  the  thing 
got  bigger  and  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger  and  got  about  ready  to 
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burst  because  rumors  were 
sweeping  the  community  instead 
of  facts.  We  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  su- 
press  them.” 

“I  hope  the  mayor  is  not  say¬ 
ing  that  we  should  not  have 
covered  this  demonstration  by 
Father  Groppi  because  that 
would  have  been  something  that 
I  personally  could  not  have 
liv'ed  with,”  he  said. 

Maier  said  that  the  open 
housing  marches  should  have 
been  covered  differently  from 
the  Wauwatosa  demonstrations 
because  the  marches  were  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  1967  civil 
disorders. 

No  co-existence 

“There  is  the  bitter  reality 
that  the  co-existence  (with  the 
press)  can  never  really  be 
peaceful,”  Maier  said.  “Just  as 
the  press  will  aver  that  it  will 
not  sacrifice  its  principles,  pub¬ 
lic  men  must  not  allow  their 
character,  their  motivations, 
their  objectives  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  practices  of  the  press.” 

More  specifically,  he  said,  the 
objectives  of  a  public  official 
should  not  be  sacrificed  “to  the 
personal  outlook  of  an  individu¬ 
al  reporter  or  editor  who  too 
often  feeds  his  own  ego  by  dev¬ 
ouring  the  public  character  of  a 
public  man.” 

Every  thinking  journalist  and 
scholar  of  journalism  knows 
that  journalism  malpractice  ex¬ 
ists,  that  it  maims  both  individ¬ 
uals  and  the  body  politic.” 

Maier  was  a.sked  if  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  failings  of  the 
press  as  he  saw  them  to  a  cons¬ 
piracy  against  him  or  simply  to 
incompetence. 

“I’m  saying  perhaps  both, 
perhaps  one,”  he  said. 

Conspiracy  hinted 

He  asked  James  Newcomb, 
his  chief  administrator,  and 
Richard  Budelman,  his  former 
press  secretary  now  working 
for  him  in  Model  Cities,  if  they 
I  thought  there  might  be  a  cons¬ 
piracy,  and  both  agreed  that 
there  might  be. 

“He’s  asking  his  paid  em¬ 
ployes,”  Leonard  objected. 

Mailer  shouted  back  that 
Journal  employes  who  were 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
had  asked  him  questions  with¬ 
out  identifying  themselves. 

“Why  the  hell  didn’t  you  get 
up  then,  Dick?  Don’t  give  me 
that,”  the  mayor  said. 

Maier  said  a  public  official 


was  entitled  to  respect  from  the 
press. 

“There  ought  to  be  some  re¬ 
spect  for  his  person,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  respect  for  his 
motivations,”  he  said. 

“The  senior  City  Hall  report¬ 
er  of  the  Journal  in  the  time 
he  has  covered  me — almost  nine 
years — has  never  presented  my 
options,”  Maier  said.  “He  has 
never — most  of  the  time — even 
bothered  to  ask  me  about  the 
subjects  about  which  he  writes 
his  socalled  interpetive  reports. 

“No  reporter  should  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  w'rite  a  so-called  inter¬ 
pretive  report  in  which  he  prac¬ 
tices  psychiatry — and  particu¬ 
larly  practicing  psychiatry 
without  ever  talking  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.” 

No  reporter  contact 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  Maier  has  refused  to  talk 
to  news  reporters  except  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  his  w'eekly 
televised  press  conference. 

Other  reporters  he  criticized 
directly  were  those  involved  in 
Model  Cities  and  waste  disposal 
stories. 

Maier  also  said  some  editors 
were  prejudiced  because  of  the 
suburbs  in  which  they  lived  and 
their  past  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence. 

“Who  is  to  expose  the  fact 
that  an  ex-police-reporter  who 
is  now'  deciding  the  emphasis  on 
important  public  affairs  doesn’t 
know  beans  about  the  subject, 
or  to  put  it  another  w'ay  for  the 
lack  of  more  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage,  he  is  simply  ignorant  as 
hell.” 

• 

Animal  welfare  award 
to  Chi  Trib  columnist 

Bob  Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune 
columnist,  who  criticized  cruel¬ 
ty  to  animals  in  a  series  of 
columns  this  year,  has  been 
presented  the  1970  Albert  Sch¬ 
weitzer  Medal  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Institute. 

Some  of  the  reforms  pressed 
for  by  Cromie,  the  institute 
said,  have  already  taken  place. 
For  example,  it  said  the  West- 
inghouse  Science  Talent  Search 
which  gives  large  prizes  to 
high  school  science  students  has 
eliminated  from  competition 
any  project  in  which  animals 
could  be  caused  pain  or  bus- 
tress. 

The  institute  said  Cromie 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970 
which  expands  the  existing  fed¬ 
eral  law  to  include  all  kinds  of 
warm-blooded  animals  in  cir¬ 
cuses,  zoos,  the  wholesale  pet 
trade  and  throughout  their  en¬ 
tire  stay  in  laboratories.  This 
bill  was  approved  last  week  by 
the  House  and  Senate. 


Report  says  press 
in  Canada  free, 
warns  of  dangers 

The  special  Canadian  Senate 
committee  on  the  mass  media 
says  freedom  of  expression  could 
be  threatened  by  the  media’s 
“tendency  towards  a  state  of 
natural  monopoly.” 

“There  are  places  in  this 
country  where  a  few  jieople 
hold  what  amounts  to  .in  in¬ 
formation  monopoly,”  says  the 
committee’s  report. 

“This  is  not  exactly  conducive 
to  press  freedom.” 

The  repoi't  (E&P,  Dec.  12) 
says  the  press  in  Canada  by 
and  large  is  free  because  it  is, 
by  and  large,  responsible. 

But  there  w'ere  threats  to  this 
freedom:  Interference  by'  gov¬ 
ernment,  unwarranted  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy,  the  power  of  the 
corporation,  high-handed  ac¬ 
tions  by  police,  prosecutors  and 
judges,  and  the  economic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  media  them¬ 
selves. 

The  report  describes  as 
shocking  the  intimidation  and 
harassment,  both  legal  and  ex¬ 
tra-legal,  of  the  underground 
press,  particularly  Vancouver's 
Georgia  Straight. 

Set  precedent 

Harassment  of  the  paper  pro¬ 
duced  a  regrettable  legal  prece¬ 
dent. 

The  British  Columbia  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  upheld  validi¬ 
ty  of  the  City'  of  Vancouver’s 
action  in  rev'oking  the  George’s 
Straight’s  business  license. 

The  city’s  two  dailies,  the  Sun 
and  Province,  “now'  are  under  a 
strong  legal  obligation  to  com¬ 
port  themselves  as  the  mayor 
sees  fit.” 

The  committee  says  it  is  sad¬ 
dened  that  most  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  W'ere  lukew’arm  in  their  ed¬ 
itorial  approach  to  the  issue  or 
ignored  it  altogether. 

Reticence  strange 

“We  find  this  reticence 
strange,  especially  when  the 
same  new'spapers  are  capable 
of  such  fire  and  eloquence  on  the 
subject  of  postal  rates.” 

The  harassment  of  the  under¬ 
ground  press  w'as  the  most 
striking  instance  the  committee 
had  found  of  press  freedom 
being  infringe<l. 

There  were  also  “numerous 
and  alarming  instances”  of  re¬ 
porters,  new'spapers  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  being  forced  or 
pressured  into  acting  as  police 
informants. 

This  represented  a  “genuine 
danger  to  freedom  of  the 
press.” 
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ganization  chart  precisely.  Cer¬ 
tain  departments,  such  as  pro¬ 
motion  or  filing  are  typically 
one-  or  two-man  affairs.  Estab¬ 
lishing  such  departments,  or 
even  small  branch  offices,  as 
cost  centers  would  necessitate 
separate  bookkeeping  and  re¬ 
porting,  the  cost  of  which  is  not 
usually  justified  by  the  small 
degree  of  cost  control  that  can 
be  achieved  in  such  operations. 

Detailed  budget 

Once  cost  and  profit  centers 
have  been  established,  each 
such  center  must  develop  a  de¬ 
tailed  budget.  The  budget  is  a 
plan  for  some  future  period, 
usually  one  year,  in  which  the 
amounts  of  anticipated  costs 
and  revenues  are  estimated.  In 
order  for  such  budgets  to  be 
useful  analytical  tools,  all  costs 
and  revenues  should  be  broken 
down  into  their  significant  com¬ 
ponents.  Exhibit  2  shows  how 
one  newspaper  department’s 
costs  and  revenues  might  be 
broken  down  and  reported  un¬ 
der  this  system. 

Usually  the  items  identified 
separately  in  a  budget  are 
those  which  are  significant  in 
dollar  amount.  How'ever,  cer¬ 
tain  other  items  are  often 
segregated  because  manage¬ 
ment  desires  to  maintain  close 
control  in  these  areas,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  dollar  amounts 
involved.  Overtime  salaries  in 
Exhibit  2  is  an  example  of  such 
an  item. 

Initiating  a  system  for  the 
creation  of  departmental  budg¬ 
ets  has  proven  to  be  a  difficult 


but  extremely  rewarding  en¬ 
deavor.  This  exercise  forces 
each  department  head  to  plan 
in  detail,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  career,  the  costs 
that  his  department  is  likely  to 
incur  and  the  revenue  (if  any) 
that  it  is  likely  to  generate,  in 
the  period  covered  by  the  budg¬ 
et.  To  perform  such  planning, 
the  department  head  will  have 
to  consider  the  following  fac¬ 
tors:  1.  What  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  costs  have  been  in  the 
past.  These  figures  should  be 
broken  down  in  sufficient  detail 
to  be  meaningful  and  should  be 
supplied  for  at  least  the  prior 
12  months  and  preferably  the 
prior  24  months.  If  the  accoun¬ 
ting  records  do  not  provide 
these  figures  in  sufficient  de¬ 
tail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
to  source  documents  to  retrieve 
them. 

2.  The  volume  of  business  to 
which  these  costs  relate,  broken 
down  by  significant  factors. 
Circulation  statistics,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  should  be  shown  for  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  for  gross 
and  returns,  and  by  week  and 
month. 

3.  Management  strategy  for 
the  coming  year.  Management 
may  have  decided,  for  example, 
to  conduct  a  program  to  in¬ 
crease  display  linage,  in  which 
case  the  cost  of  such  a  program 
in  terms  of  either  additional 
salaries  or  reduced  rates  will 
have  to  be  reflected  in  the 
budget  of  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

4.  Upcoming  events,  such  as 
national  political  conventions, 
that  will  necessitate  increased 
costs  for  travel,  wire  service, 
additional  personnel,  etc. 

5.  Anticipated  changes  in  la¬ 
bor  rates  and  salaries  and  in 
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DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  REPORT 
(Thousands  ol  dollars) 


Oeparlmcnt;  Circulation 


Month.  November  1970 


Actual 

722 

640 


13.0 

14.0 

3.0 

102.5 

60.5 

80.5 

45.1 

3.5 

20.0 

44.6 
60  0 

43.1 
37.0 
11.0 

■M7.8 

102.2 


Month 


Variance 

Favorable 

Budget  (Unfavorable) 


Revenues 


Year>to-date 


Variance 

Favorable 

Budget  Actual  (Unfavorable) 


736 

87 

649 


13.0 

14.5 

3.3 

100.0 

69.5 

76.5 
40.0 

3  6 

21.5 

39.5 
52.0 

45.3 
37.0 
10J 

526.5 

122.5 


14  Gross  circulation 

(5)  Less  returns 

9  Net  revenue 

Expenses 

—  Supervisory  salaries 

Clerical  salaries 
(.5)  -Straight  time 

(.3)  -Overtime 

Deliverers’  wages 
2.5  —Straight  time 

(9.0)  —Overtime 

Mailroom  wages 
4.0  —Straight  time 

5.1  —Overtime 

Personnel  benefits 
(.1)  —Salaried 

(1.5)  -Hourly 

5.1  Newsboys 

8.0  Dealers 

(2.2)  Distributors 

—  Truck  rental 

.2  Miscellaneous 

Ti~3  Total  expenses 

20.3  Direct  Profit 


2,142  2,201  59 

230  246  (16) 

1,912  1.955  '  43 


390  39.0  - 

40.0  42.0  (2.0) 

90  10.4  (1.4) 

305.5  304  0  1.5 

180.0  186.5  (6.5) 

240.0  235.0  5.0 

132.0  1304  1.6 

10.5  11.0  (5) 

60.0  64.0  (4.0) 

130.8  128.4  2.4 

227.0  196.0  310 

128.0  145.7  (17.7) 

101.0  1050  (4.0) 

33.0  32.6  ^ 

1.635  8  1.630.0  5.8 

276.2  325.0  48.8 


the  cost  of  purchased  items 
such  as  newsprint,  lead,  and 
feature  copy. 

6.  Anticipated  changes  in  cir¬ 
culation  prices  or  advertising 
rates. 

7.  Changes  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  himself  plans  to  in¬ 
stitute  and  which  would  affect 
his  budget,  such  as  adding 
proofreaders  of  classified  ads  in 
order  to  increase  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Such  departmental  budgets, 
usually  prepared  for  one  year 
hence  and  broken  down  by 
months  or  quarters,  are  then 
-submitted  to  management  for 
approval.  In  reviewing  these 
budget  proposals,  management 
should  consider  them  in  two 
ways:  separately,  to  assess  the 
validity  of  each  department’s 
plans  and  estimates;  and  in 
combination  with  all  other  esti¬ 
mates,  to  measure  the  over-all 
effect  on  profit,  cash  flow,  and 
other  objectives  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  management’s  review 
reveals  deficiencies  or  problems 
in  meeting  any  of  the  above 
criteria,  the  budgets  should  be 
reworked  in  order  to  better 
achieve  the  desired  results.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  .some 
inexpensive  computer  programs 
are  now  available,  even  to  those 
companies  not  having  a  com¬ 
puter  on  site,  which  greatly  al¬ 


leviate  the  burden  and  shorten 
the  time  for  reworking  of 
budgets. 

Control  reports 

The  completion  of  a  detailed 
budget  encompassing  the  entire 
operation  of  the  newspaper  is  a 
significant  achievement.  In 
terms  of  effective  control,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  part  of  the  job. 
What  must  be  provided  is  the 
capability  of  collecting  and  re¬ 
porting  actual  costs  and  re¬ 
venues  in  the  same  categories 
as  the  budget,  so  that  there  can 
be  periodic  reports  comparing 
budgeted  and  actual  amounts. 
Such  reports  tell  management 
the  direction  in  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  on  a  current  ba¬ 
sis,  thus  allowing  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  if  undesirable 
results  are  being  experienced. 

Exhibits  2  and  3  are  merely 
two  examples  of  the  many 
types  of  control  reports  that 
can  be  produced  by  a  profit 
planning  and  control  system. 
Some  others  are : 

Analysis  of  revenue  by 
units  and  dollars. 

Analysis  of  revenue  by 
category  (type  of  classified  ad, 
local  vs.  national  display  ads, 
circulation  by  district,  etc. ) . 

Analysis  of  revenue  by 
day  and  week. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Regardless  of  the  weather 

Advertising  ciimate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daiiy  newspapers 


Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper  is  a  "local 
news"  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of  local  happenings  creates 
a  most  favorable  “climate"  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that  gives  depth  of 
readership  to  every  page  of  the  newspaper.  That  means 
even  modest  space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discover  all  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  smaller 
city  daily  newspapers,  try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets. 
Ask  us  about  it! 
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Analysis  of  distribution 
expense  by  district. 

Analysis  of  departmental 
ov'ertime  by  day  and  week. 

In  fact,  any  aspect  of  the 
business’s  revenues  and/or  ex¬ 
panses  can  be  regularly  an¬ 
alyzed  and  controlled,  but  there 
is  a  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
achieve  such  control.  This  is 
the  cost  of  collecting,  re¬ 
cording,  and  reporting  the  data, 
all  of  which  can  be  done  in 
vai-ious  ways,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  detail  required. 

For  example,  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  (new’sboys,  dealers, 
distributors,  trucks,  mailroom, 
deliv'erers,  etc.)  could  be  clas¬ 
sified  according  to  these  catego¬ 
ries  only  or,  in  addition,  could 
be  broken  down  geographically, 
by  district.  In  order  to  do  the 
latter,  some  additional  book¬ 
keeping  and  administration 
would  be  required: 

District  number  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  the 
payroll  distribution  of  each 
affected  employee. 

Where  employees  serve 
more  thn  one  district,  either 


the  employee  or  his  supervisor 
would  have  to  keep  track  of  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  each 
district. 

Where  common  costs  can¬ 
not  practically  be  separated  by 
district  (e.g.,  mailroom  mainte¬ 
nance  costs)  some  allocation 
would  have  to  be  made,  either 
by  a  supervisor  or  by  an  ac¬ 
counting  clerk. 

The  expense  records 
themselves  would  have  to  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  dis¬ 
trict  classifications,  and  this 
would  require  additional  time 
for  posting,  handling,  and  re¬ 
porting  results. 

The  coinpulrr 

In  recent  years  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  data  retrieval 
techniques,  especially  those  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  a  computer, 
have  substantially  reduced  the 
“extra”  cost  of  control.  This  is 
because  the  additional  data 
necessary  for  analysis — district 
identification  in  the  case  above — 
can  be  provided  automatically 
in  many  cases  and  quickly  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  computer  for 
prompt  reporting.  In  addition — 
and  this  is  the  real  payoff  from 
a  computerized  accounting  sys¬ 
tem — various  functions  can  be 
integrated  in  the  same  system 
so  that  one  input  can  serve 
several  uses. 
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Month 

COMBINED  BUDGET  REPORT 
(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Variance 

Favorable 

Exhibit  3 

Month:  November  1970 

Year-to-dste 

Variance 

Budget 

Actual 

(Unfavorable) 

Revenues 

Budget 

Actual 

(Unfavorable) 

1,785 

1,710 

(75) 

Display  advertising 

5,051 

4.908 

(143) 

380 

430 

50 

Classified  advertising 

1,110 

1,195 

65 

840 

649 

9 

Circulation,  net 

1,912 

1,955 

43 

8 

10 

2 

Other 

27 

32 

2,813 

2.799 

(14) 

Total 

6,100 

8,090 

-_00) 

Eipenses 

Bditorial  Departments 

20.0 

236 

(3.6) 

Art 

59.0 

62.5 

(3.5) 

41.0 

41.2 

(.2) 

City  Desk 

116.0 

117.0 

(1.0) 

20.2 

16.8 

3.4 

Copy  Desk 

62.0 

55.0 

7.0 

67  5 

67.0 

.5 

Features 

201.0 

184.0 

17.0 

1130 

123.5 

(105) 

General  Editorial 

3560 

366.8 

(12.8) 

15.5 

160 

(.5) 

Night  Desk 

41.0 

41.9 

(9) 

22.2 

23.2 

(1.0) 

Sports 

72.0 

71.2 

.8 

27.5 

24.7 

2.8 

State  Desk 

81.0 

71.6 

9.4 

25  4 

20  0 

5.4 

Suburban  Desk 

74  0 

67.5 

6.5 

_3^3 

356  0 

(3.7) 

Total 

Business  Departments 

1,062  0 

1,039.5 

22.5 

303 

29.6 

.7 

Accounting 

93.0 

90.5 

2.5 

437 

46.0 

(2.3) 

Administration 

131.0 

1457 

(14.7) 

36  8 

34.8 

2.0 

Building  Maintenance 

110.0 

104.1 

5.9 

537  8 

5265 

11.3 

Circulation 

1,635  8 

1,630.0 

5.8 

27.7 

26  0 

1.7 

Classified  Advertising 

85.0 

88.0 

(3.0) 

106 

10,8 

- 

Data  Processing 

31.5 

31.4 

.1 

430 

501 

(7.1) 

Display  Advcitising 

129  0 

147.0 

(180) 

- 

_  723  8 

_6.3_ 

Total 

Mechanical  Oeparfmenfs 

_2,215  3 

2,2^7 

(21.4) 

201.0 

212.0 

(11.0) 

Composing 

637.0 

684.1 

(47.1) 

11  5 

126 

(1.1) 

Engineering 

34.5 

35  5 

(1.0) 

102  0 

109.5 

(7.5) 

Press  Room 

300.0 

333.0 

(330) 

24  5 

24.0 

.5 

Stereotype 

700 

680 

2.0 

33DD 

3581 

(19.1) 

Total 

Newsprint 

J.04J.5 

1.120.6 

(79.1) 

987  0 

990.0 

(3.0) 

Standard  cost 

2,990  0 

3,033.0 

(43.0) 

180 

— 

16.0 

Variance  (quantity) 

540 

— 

54.0 

1.005  0 

990.0 

15  0 

Net  cost 

3,044.0 

3.033.0 

J1.0 

2  4?G  4 

2,427.9 

.(1.5) 

Total  Direct  Cost 

7,362,8 

7,429.8 

(67.0) 

385  6 

371.1 

(15.5) 

Direct  Profit 

737.2 

660.2 

(77.0) 

Revenue  elimbs 
in  15-eent  move 

The  percentage  revenue  re¬ 
turn  increase  was  twice  the 
rack  stand  sales  slippage  mar¬ 
gin  w'hen  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta,  advanced  its 
street  price  five  cents  to  15 
cents  a  copy. 

Lloyd  Trout,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  approximately  14,- 
000-daily,  reports  a  first  week 
sales  dip  of  11  per  cent  with  a 
revenue  gain  of  32%.  For  the 
second  week,  the  sales  slippage 
of  14  %  contrasted  with  a  28% 
revenue  boost.  The  average 
sales  loss  per  location  was  2.6 
copies. 

• 

Treal  is  publisher 

Richard  L.  Treat  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Freeman  at  Kingston,  New 
York,  by  Ralph  Ingersoll,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Mid-Hudson  Publica¬ 
tions.  Treat,  a  native  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  had  been  general  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident.  He 
joined  the  Freeman  in  1966  as 
assistant  general  manager.  He 
graduated  from  Middlebury 
College  in  Vermont  in  1941  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Boston  Post. 


Soripps-Howard  gets 
tv  station  at  Tulsa 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized 
transfer  of  control  of  KVOO- 
TV  (Channel  2),  Tulsa,  Okla., 
from  Central  Plains  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  to  Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  Company.  Pur¬ 
chase  price  for  all  stock  of 
Central  Plains  is  $6,600,000. 

Scripps-Howard  agreed  also 
to  pay  Howard  Stuart,  pres¬ 
ident  director  of  Central 
Plains,  $2,500  per  month  for 
seven  years  in  a  consultancy 
and  non-competition  agree¬ 
ment. 

• 

No  stock  quotations 
because  of  holiday 

With  the  Christmas  and  New’ 
Year  holidays  falling  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Fridays,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  printing  plant  is  closed 
on  preceding  Thursdays  because 
of  union  contracts. 

The  editions  of  E&P  of  De¬ 
cember  26  and  January  2,  there¬ 
fore  must  go  to  press  on  Tues¬ 
day,  December  22  and  Tuesday, 
December  29  for  mailing  the 
following  day. 

The  stock  quotations  absent 
from  this  issue  will  appear  next 
week. 

December  26,  19^0 
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1^1^  A  1  The  Scripps-Howard  organi- 

1^  Tj  r%  n  zation  acquired  the  newspaper 

and  the  almanac  in  1931.  In 
Ifi  coil  1966,  as  the  then  World-Tele- 

gram  &  Sun  faced  merger, 
trusteeship  of  the  World  Al- 
When  anyone  suggests  to  manac  was  passed  to  Newspa- 
Luman  Long,  editor  of  the  P^r  Enterprise  Association. 
IForZd  Almiinac  published  by  Since  earlier  editions  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  World  Almanac  concentrated 
tion,  that  it  must  be  great  to  on  New  York  statistics,  NEA 
have  only  one  deadline  a  year,  piesident  and  editor  Boyd  Lew- 
he  gives  a  Missouri  growl  de-  is  decided  to  change  its  char- 
veloped  during  nearly  40  years  acter  from  a  New  York- 


Times— Star 
news,  features 
wire  is  set 


Beginning  January  4,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  will 
exchange  news  dispatches,  fea- 


York-  tures  and  commentaries. 


as  a  newsman. 


oriented  fact  book  to  a  North 


‘We  have  a  deadline  every  American  reference  work. 


According  to  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  agreement 
by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  ! 


day  of  the  year,”  Luman  In  1967,  the  book  which  had  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
maintains,  “only  the  days  come  borne  but  one  newspaper  name  president  and  publisher  of  the 
along  faster  and  closer  togeth-  since  1868,  was  co-published  by  Times,  and  John  H.  Kauffman, 
er  as  we  get  near  the  final  clos-  nine  major  newspapers.  In  president,  and  Newbold  Noyes, 
ing  date.”  1968,  celebrating  the  centennial  editor,  of  the  Star,  the  Times 

This  year  Long  and  his  staff  anniversary,  33  newspapers  be-  will  add  Star  dispatches  to  its 
at  the  New  York  office  of  NEA  came  co-publishers.  The  1971  news  service  for  its  334  United 
clo.sed  the  book  November  22,  edition  has  75  co-publishers — 65  States  and  overseas  sub- 
and  two  days  later  completed  in  the  United  States  and  10  in  scribers.  The  Star  will  begin 
World  Almanacs  were  coming  Canada.  publishing  dispatches  and  col- 


World  Almanacs  were  coming  Canada. 

from  the  bindery  in  Chicago  at 

the  rate  of  200,000  a  day.  * 

Contest  winner  bylines 

1971  census  edition  are  those 

relevant  to  problems  of  the  day  colunill  for  newspapers 
including  a  section  on  environ-  Graham,  14,  of  Morrow, 

mental  pollution  written  by  ^  Miss  Ameri- 

Barry  Commoner,  director  of  Teen-Ager  Contest  at  Pal- 


unms  of  the  Times  on  Janu- 
*  ary  4. 

r-  .  .  •  11*  The  Times  News  Service  will 

Contest  winner  bylines 

column  for  newspapers  ary  4  by  one  hour  to  a  total  of 
Kim  Graham,  14,  of  Morrow,  ' ^ouvs  to  accommodate  the 
Ga.,  who  won  the  Miss  Ameri-  material.  Further  expan¬ 
can  Teen-Ager  Contest  at  Pal-  !*,  Planned  to 

isades  Amusement  Park,  New  e.xtia  material. 

Jersey,  is  bylining  a  column  Because  more  than  half  of 

the  Times  News  Service  s 


the  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Amusement  Park,  New  material. 

Natural  Systems,  Washington  jgj-sey  is  bylining  a  column  Because  more  than  half  of 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  jg,,.  ^.^^gg  newspa-  Service's 

Four  pages  of  color  map-  w  Diplar  Features,  (Box  afternoon  newspa- 

charts  titled  “The  Population  2120,  Grand  Central  Station,  afternoon- 

and  Environmental  Challenge”  York  City  N  Y  10017)  on  orientation  will  be  welcomed  by 


and  Environmental  Challenge” 
show  what  is  being  done  with 
environment  in  the  United 
States. 


New  York  Citv,  N.  Y.  10017)  on  orientation  will  be  welcomed  by 
a  weekly  basis  as  part  of  pack-  our  subscribers  with  afternoon 
age  titled  “Youth  Today.”  The  editions,  Rob  Roy  Buck- 
r,nr.bc<To  Qv+inioc  a  inghaoi,  editor  and  general 


,  package  includes  articles  a  a..u  general 

Also  among  the  new  features  teen-writer  and  another  on  rock  manager  of  the  News  Service, 

music  groups.  ^^!<rAu  >  1  j 

_  ,  .  ^  .u _ _  ^4?  10  u _ _  The  Star  s  broad  coverage 

D<H*ade  of  dames  ^2,  Kini  began  « 


her  studies  for  professional  of  Washington,  which  will  aug- 
“Women  in  1971_The  De-  modeling  at  Bauder  Fashion 
cade  of  the  Dames?”  written  by  College  in  Atlanta.  She  is  a  M  ashin^on  report 

Betty  Lips  of  the  World  Al-  registered  model.  If  she  can  morning  and  afternoon 

manac  staff;  “Status  of  the  Ne-  finish  this  year,  Kim  will  be  the  newspapers  of  any  supplemen- 
gro  in  America”  by  Stephen  J.  youngest  girl  to  ever  graduate  news  service. 

Wright,  vice  president  of  the  from  Bauder  College.  .1 


Hall  of  Fame 
contest  opens 


The  third  annual  photo  con- 


census  edition  gives  a  figure  of  sponsored  by  the  Pro  Foot- 
nearly  205  million  -  — 


ball  Hall  of  Fame  is  under  w'ay 


The  small  volume  which  w'as  -with  entries  closing  February 
put  together  by  unknown  edi-  15,  1971.  Winning  photos  will 


an  appendage  of  the  old  New 
York  World.  It  began  in  a 


newspaper  office  and  has  con-  phers  assigned  to  cover  a  pro 
tinned  its  journalistic  relation-  football  game  are  eligible,  with 


ship  to  this  day. 


all  entries  to  have  been  taken 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


Wright,  vice  president  of  the  from  Bauder  rollee-e  following 

College  Entrance  Examination  ^  '  statement:  “We  feel  the  New 

Board;  “The  Mexican-Ameri-  •  York  Times  News  Service  will 

can”;  and  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  contribute  importantly  to  our 

—state  by  state.  IJoll  presentation  of  foreign  and  na- 

When  the  first  World  Alma-  T  amC  tional  news,  supplementing  cov- 

nac  was  issueil  in  1868,  the  pop-  OTlPfK  7T  ^wn  correspon- 

ulation  of  the  United  States  COniCSl  OpCnSs  dents  and  of  the  wire  services 

was  91“^  million  •  in  1Q71  the  reporting  of  the  highest 

census  edition  eives  a  fiirure  of  annual  photo  con-  quality.  At  the  same  time,  we 

nearlv  million  Sponsored  by  the  Pro  Foot-  plan  to  broaden  our  spectrum 

rp,  *^11  1  i,-  1  Hall  of  Fame  is  under  w'ay  of  political  commentary  bv  se- 

The  small  volume  which  was  entries  closing  February  lecting  the  best  of  the  Times’s 

put  together  by  unknown  edi-  15,  1971.  Winning  photos  will  columns  for  regular  use  on  our 
tors  for  issuance  in  1868  was  hang  permanently  in  the  Pro  editorial  pages.  We  hope  to 
an  appendage  of  the  old  New  Football  Hall  of  Fame.  make  good  use  of  the  Times’s 

York  World.  It  began  in  a  Only  professional  photogra-  reporting  of  cultural  affairs.” 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

NeviiU.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen  age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


make  good  use  of  the  Times’s 
reporting  of  cultural  affairs.” 


Local  sales  head 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  was  respon-  during  the  1970  pre-season  and  resigns  from  TvB 
sible  for  reviving  the  Almanac  regular  season  in  the  National  r.  1  r. 

in  1886  after  a  hiatus  of  sever-  Football  League,  plus  playoffs  .  .  ■  ^^son,  w  lo  as  een 

1  r>  i-i.  II  J-  J  i.1-  o  D  1  f  vicepresident  in  charge  of  Tele- 

al  years.  Pulitzer,  finding  an  and  the  Super  Bowl  game  of  Advertising’s 

outdated  copy,  directed  that  it  1971.  Entry  forms  may  be  ob-  sales  for  the  past  18 

be  resurrected  as  “an  annual  tained  from  the  Professional  months,  has  resigned,  according 
compendium  of  universal  in-  Football  Hall  of  Fame,  Canton,  to  Norman  E.  Cash,  president 
formation.”  Ohio.  of  TvB. 
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PROMOTION 


Santa  goes  to  work 
with  papers’  help 

By  George  Wilt 


There’s  a  little  bit  of  Santa 
Claus  in  newspapers  that,  ap¬ 
propriately,  conies  out  this  time 
of  the  year.  What’s  more, 
newspapers’  Christmas  efforts 
take  a  variety  of  forms,  from 
downtown  decorating  to  carol 
sings  to  parties  for  youngsters 
to  fund-raising  for  the  needy. 

Take  Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Saginaw  city  coun¬ 
cil  decided  in  mid-November  to 
embark  on  an  austerity  pro¬ 
gram  because  tax  revenue  was 
down  as  a  result  of  the  auto 
workers  strike  against  General 
Motors.  One  of  the  casualties  of 
the  cutback  would  have  been 
the  30-year  tradition  of  light¬ 
ing, the  city  hall  and  the  city’s 
water  filtration  plant. 

Over  the  years  since  1940, 
the  Christmas  light  display 
grew  from  a  couple  of  strings 
of  lights  hung  out  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  manager  to  a  spectacular 
20,000-light  exhibit  that  cost 
the  city  an  estimated  $5,000. 

The  Saginaw  News,  deciding 
that  the  lights  should  shine 
again  during  Christmas,  1970, 
launched  a  drive  to  raise  the 
•'S.5,000,  getting  the  drive  off  on 
the  right  foot  by  giving  the 
first  $500.  The  newspaper 
served  as  collection  center  for 
the  drive. 

Within  a  week,  more  money 
than  was  needed  was  raised. 
The  citizens  of  Saginaw  County 
rallied  to  donate  $5,449.88. 

The  drive  brought  the  com¬ 
munity  together  for  a  common 
purpose,  involving  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white.  A  55-year-old  bachelor 
who  had  promised  a  neighbor 
girl  he  would  take  her  to  see 
the  lights  donated  $300.  A  two- 
year-old  donated  his  life  sav¬ 
ings,  $1.55.  A  bowling  alley  do¬ 
nated  a  day’s  coffee  .sales  re¬ 
ceipts.  A  sixth  grade  class  con¬ 
ducted  a  bake  sale,  turning 
over  the  receipts. 

One  of  the  first  groups  to 
respond  was  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  Saginaw  County.  The 
involved  high  school  youths 
contributed  nearly  $450. 

When  the  time  came  for  the 
News  to  present  the  $5,000  for 
the  lights  to  the  city,  the  as¬ 
signment  went  to  a  Junior 
.\chiever,  instead  of  a  News 
representative.  At  a  city  coun¬ 
cil  session  on  Nov.  30,  a 
17-year-old  high  school  senior 


gave  Mayor  Warren  C.  Light  a 
premature  Christmas  present, 
a  “gift  of  light.”  The  nearly 
$450  more  than  was  needed  for 
the  lights  was  divided  among 
four  local  groups  conducting 
Christmas  charity  drives  for 
needy  persons  in  the  Saginaw 
area. 


Santa  in  (iaiifumia 

Santa  runs  a  600-mile  beat 
for  the  McClatchy  Newspapers 
in  California,  covering  a  long 
geographical  strip  that  in¬ 
cluded  what  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto 
Bee  call  the  Valley  of  the  Bees. 

Annually  he  presents  more 
than  100  Yuletime  shows  and 
distributes  thousands  of  candy 
canes.  This  season,  the  total 
topped  90,000  on  a  beat  that 
extended  from  the  Oregon  bor¬ 
der  to  Bakersfield  at  the  foot  of 
Southern  California’s  Teha- 
chapi  Pass. 

It’s  a  traditional  trek  that 
began  in  the  1930’s.  Scope  of 
the  present  coverage  takes 
Santa  into  towns  too  small  to 
attract  any  other  Kris  Kringle. 

“Our  Sanl;a  gets  to  towns 
like  Hayfork^  in  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  and  Lincoln,  a  thermal 
belt  area  that  produces  or¬ 
anges,”  said  Franklin  McPeak, 
public  relations  and  promotion 
director  for  the  McClatchy  or¬ 
ganization. 

Troupes  of  actors  and  movie 
exhibition  teams  are  combined 
in  the  massive  schedule  re¬ 
quired  to  take  Santa  through¬ 
out  the  vast  expanse  of  interior 
California.  Professional  actors 
presented  six  shows  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  three  in  Fresno,  three  in 
Modesto,  and  one  in  Stockton, 
for  90-minute  performances 
drawing  50,000  children. 

Orphans  and  disabled  chil¬ 
dren  were  honor  guests  at  each 
city.  Special  busses  insured 
that  every  child  got  to  see  San¬ 
ta  and  the  show. 

Meanwhile,  seven  other  San¬ 
tas  ranged  into  the  more  re¬ 
mote  areas  for  chats  with 
youngsters,  along  ’’  ith  displays 
of  featured  Walt  Disney  film 
productions. 

“The  shows  have  gone  on  in 
spite  of  natural  hazards  rang¬ 
ing  from  fog  to  rain  or  snow,” 
McPeak  said.  “The  worst  we 
have  had  in  four  decades  is  a 
couple  of  near-mis.ses,  such  as  a 


CHRISTMAS  LIGHTS— Deborah  Patailc,  17-year-old  high  school 
student  from  Saginaw,  Mich,  area,  presents  Saginaw  Mayor  War¬ 
ren  C.  Light  with  a  package  containing  $5,000  worth  of  checks  to 
pay  for  Christmas  lighting  displays.  The  drive  to  collect  funds  was 


launched  by  the 

few  years  ago,  when  rising 
flood  waters  hit  Yuba  City  two 
hours  after  the  show  ended.” 

*  *  * 

BOLOGNA  —  “Gruesse  fer 
die  Feierdaage,”  said  a  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  from  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News.  “A  hearty 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  wish  for 
Greetings  of  the  Season  from 
Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania, 
heart  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Country,”  it  concluded. 
The  greeting  was  enclosed  with 
a  tasty  Lebanon  Bologna,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Pennsylvania  Dutch  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  area. 

«  «  « 

LIB — The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her- 
ald-Netis  has  released  a  16- 
page  brochure  reprinting  all  of 
the  stories,  editorials,  columns, 
cartoons  and  features  on  wom¬ 
en’s  liberation  published  in 
the  newspaper  betw’een  July 
and  October,  1970.  “Women’s 
Liberation”  includes  staff- 
written  pieces,  wire  service  sto¬ 
ries,  an  Erma  Bombeck  column, 
some  Oliphant  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  B.  C.  comic  strips  by 
Johnny  Hart,  and  letters  to  the 
editor.  While  the  Herald-News 
is  selling  copies  of  the  reprint 
booklet  for  25c  each,  Fred 
Stehle,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  says  he  will  fill  requests  of 
other  newspapers  for  single  cop¬ 
ies  at  no  charge. 

*  *  ♦ 

SOUTHERN  TIER  —  A  bro¬ 
chure  produced  for  the  Southern 
Tier  Daily  Newspaper  Network 
by  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
tells  how  use  of  nine  new'spa- 
pers  in  .southwestern  New  York 
state  and  northern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  provides  complete  coverage 
of  the  Buffalo  marketing  area, 
when  added  to  Buffalo  metro 
papers.  The  16-pager  uses  four 
different  colors  of  stock  and  a 
cartoon  of  half  of  a  buffalo  to 
promote  the  7-county,  billion- 


Saginaw  News. 

and-a-half  dollar  market.  In 
addition  to  general  market  data 
on  the  seven  counties,  figures 
are  furnished  on  food  sales  and 
newspaper  coverage.  A  page  on 
tv  coverage  points  out  that  only 
175  of  the  149,700  tv  homes  in 
the  market  are  surveyed  by 
ARB,  and  that  more  than  half 
the  homes  in  eight  of  the  com¬ 
munities  subscribe  to  CATV. 
For  copies  of  the  brochure, 
write  Bob  Bair  at  Mathews. 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc.,  757 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017. 

«  «  * 

THE  SCORE— “What’s  the 
Score  in  New  Jersey?”  asks  a 
promotion  brochure  from  Metro 
Suburbia,  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers  representative  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  folder  points  out  that 
according  to  1970  ABC  publish¬ 
ers’  statements,  the  Neivark 
(N.  J.)  .Star  Ledger  passed  the 
Newark  Neivs  in  the  circulation 
race  for  the  third  quarter  of 
’70,  with  a  figure  of  247,962, 
and  is  now  first  in  the  state  in 
both  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion. 

*  «  « 

LANGUAGE— The  New  York 
Post  has  reintroduced  the 
Learn-a-Language  promotion 
that  it  introduced  in  1960,  in 
response  to  numerous  requests. 
The  program  sold  more  than 
5-million  records  through  79 
newspapers  in  1960  and  61. 

Learn-a-Language  is  also 
being  featured  by  the  San  .Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  &  news,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  Journal, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Ida¬ 
ho  Statesman,  and  Meridan 
(Miss.)  Star.  Participating 
newspapers  are  provided  with 
a  complete  promotion  kit  in¬ 
cluding  mats,  glossies,  an¬ 
nouncement  stories,  editorial 
back-up  stories  and  related 
feature  resource  material. 
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OBITUARIES 


Robert  C.  Whitehead,  67, 
former  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  and  southeastem  divi¬ 
sion  manager  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association;  Decem¬ 
ber  16. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  Cameron,  58,  for¬ 
mer  cartoonist  for  the  Calgary 
Herald  and  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince;  December  12. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  D.  Phelan,  71,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  1941-53; 
advertising  director  of  Crowell- 
Collier  Co.;  December  3. 

*  *  * 

Edward  T.  White,  53,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Charleston 
(W.V^a.)  Gazette-Mail;  Decem- 
l)er  14. 

9|C  SfC 

I  Paul  Weiss,  61,  Associated 
Press  writer  at  Seattle;  Decem¬ 
ber  13. 

*  *  * 

Kay  W.  Haynes,  81,  former 
circulation  manager  of  thfe 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium;  December  14. 

♦  ♦  * 

Maggie  Savoy  Bellow's,  53, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  wife  of  James 
Bellows,  Times  associate  editor; 
December  19. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  J.  Mowery,  64,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
later  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  Newhouse 
Newspapers  in  Washington; 
December  18. 

«  «  ifc 

John  A.  Stafford,  56,  for¬ 
mer  Arizona  Daily  Star  com¬ 
posing  room  employe;  Decem¬ 
ber  7. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  70, 
former  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher,  a  past  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion;  in  Newark,  Ohio;  recently. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Walter  Ruch,  59,  wife 
of  The  New  York  Times  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  bureau  chief ;  De- 

Icember  5. 

»  ♦  » 

Wolfe  Kauf.man,  65,  former 
theater  wTiter  and  critic  for 
the  old  Chicago  Sun;  worked 
from  Paris  for  Variety,  The 
Times  of  London,  and  the  Paris 
Herald  Tribune;  recently. 

I  DITOR  PUBLISHER 


Paul  Gorman,  51,  United 
Press  International  photog¬ 
rapher  at  San  Francisco  since 
1951  and  formerly  with  Acme 
Newspictures  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis;  December  5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Cheavens,  63,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Baylor  University, 
formerly  an  Associated  Press 
newsman  for  26  years;  of  heart 
arrest  while  attending  the 
Southwest  Journalism  Con¬ 
gress,  in  Brj'an,  Tex.;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Donald  J.  Finessy,  41,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  The  Ea¬ 
gle  (Marinette,  Wis.)  Sta/r 
since  1968  and  with  the  paper 
since  1952;  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  J.  Lago,  62,  veteran 
newsman  for  nearly  40  years 
on  Grand  Rapids  Press  and 
other  Michigan  newspapers; 
panel;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Will  C.  Conrad,  88,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  in  the  1940’s, 
served  with  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  department  for  45  years 
when  he  retired  1959;  Conrad, 
who  earlier  in  his  career  taught 
English,  was  also  a  writer  of 
historical  articles  and  pro¬ 
duced  three  booklets  on  civic 
subjects  for  high  schools  and 
various  clubs;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  C.  Rugen  stein,  81, 
founded  the  credit  department 
of  The  Indianapolis  News  in 
1914;  he  started  with  The 
News  in  1900  as  a  carrier,  be¬ 
came  credit  manager  until 
1930,  when  he  retired;  recently. 
^ 

Harrison  Cady,  93,  one  of 
the  best  known  illustrators  of 
the  great  age  of  the  illustrator 
before  World  War  I;  Harrison 
was  also  known  for  oils  and 
other  paintings  for  which  he 
won  critical  acclaim;  in  New 
Y ork  1  iecember  9. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  A.  Lawson,  89,  foi-- 
mer  publisher  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Capital  News,  later 
owTier-publisher  of  the  Eagle 
Rock  (Calif.)  Sentinel;  also 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau; 
recently. 
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Walter  Hornaday,  79,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  The  Dallas  News;  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  school  of  journalism, 
Hornaday  worked  for  The 
Minneapolis  Journal  and  pa¬ 
pers  in  Texas  prior  to  joining 
The  Dallas  News;  December 
6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  Eustice,  65,  veteran 
newsman  who  retired  four 
years  ago  from  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Baltimore  News-Ameri- 
can;  December  12. 

*  *  * 

David  Hoff,  62,  founder  and 
owner  of  David  Hoff  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Swampscott, 
Mass.;  December  14. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Clarice  H.  McPherson, 
63,  wife  of  Fred  McPherson 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel;  recent¬ 
ly. 

*  •  * 

Mark  H.  Montgomery,  87, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Buhl-Kinney  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  founder  of  the  Madison 
Lake  (Minn.)  News;  December 
2  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Haffner,  78,  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Back  of  the  Y ards, 
community  newspaper  in  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  December  5. 

^  4:  4: 

Mrs.  Angela  Wall  Ken¬ 
ney,  51,  former  reporter,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  December 

9. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gerard  C.  St.  Jean,  53,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  for  the 
Valley  (Lebanon,  N.H.)  News; 
recently. 

♦  *  * 

Margaret  M.  McAllister, 
68,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News;  November 
23. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Chester  E.  (Claire) 
Phillips,  74,  treasurer  of  the 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily 
Chronicle;  her  husband  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  son,  Ross,  business 
manager  of  the  paper;  Decem¬ 
ber  6. 

* 

Roger  A.  Gipp,  33,  formerly 
on  sales  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department;  recently. 


Robert  T.  Irish,  79,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  St. 
Johns  (Ore.)  Review  since 
1943;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  T.  Watson,  65,  re¬ 
tired  national  manager  of  First 
Three  Markets  Group;  Decem¬ 
ber  9. 

*  *  « 

Edgar  Hoffman,  77,  High¬ 
land  newspaperman  for  57 
years  and  retired  publisher  of 
the  Highland  News  (Ill.)  Lead¬ 
er;  December  14. 

«  «  * 

Roy  M.  Hodge,  52,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  building  advertising 
director  for  the  Detroit  News; 
December  1. 

*  •  * 

Tom  Henderson,  50,  car¬ 
toonist  who  drew  “Major  Fan¬ 
fare’’,  a  nationally  syndicated 
panel ;  recently. 

*  *  • 

Walter  C.  Hornaday,  78,  re¬ 
tired  chief  political  writer  for 
the  Dallas  News;  December  7. 

«  «  • 

Edgar  B.  Erard,  87,  editor 
of  the  Kingsville-Bishop  (Tex.) 
Record  News  and  former  mayor 
of  Kingsville;  December  8. 

«  ♦  « 

Eugene  S.  Cervi,  63,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cervi's  Journal,  Den¬ 
ver;  formerly  with  Denver 
daily  newspapers  and  regional 
director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  World  War  II; 
December  16,  after  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident. 

*  »  * 

Dallas  News  A.M.E. 
killed  in  accident 

John  Robert  Puckett,  46, 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  a 
veteran  of  more  than  20  years 
of  journalism,  was  killed  in  a 
traffic  accident  in  Dallas  De¬ 
cember  13. 

Puckett  was  driving  alone 
when  his  car  went  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  ran  onto  the  median  and 
struck  a  light  pole,  accident  in¬ 
vestigators  said. 

Named  assistant  managing 
editor  in  June,  1968,  Puckett 
joined  the  News  staff  in  1951  as 
a  copyreader.  He  was  named 
news  editor  in  1961. 
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classified  section  I 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FEATVKES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS^(:O^SVLTANTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

BI’SIISESS  OPPORTVMTIES  \ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing  i 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  I 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to  1 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell  | 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR-  ' 
RETT.  Dept.  C-445-J,  6216  N.  Clark.  , 
Chicago,  Ill.— 60626.  I 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
^th  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  i 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  i 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and  1 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N,Y,  10010. 

expansion  of  other  business  makes 
available  a  printing  firm  in  suburban 
Philadelphia  capable,  as  is,  to  do 
$100,000  in  volume.  Available  for  sale 
or  will  consider  assigning  ownership 
position  with  moderate  or  little  equity 
imme<liately  to  the  right,  seasoned 
printer.  (AC  215)  646-1797. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


WEEKLY-Editorial  cartoon,  cross-  WHY  OFFSET?  You  can  mat  Sa-100 
word  puzzle,  3  comic  strips,  3  panel  '^th  ^.Dural^m  B^e. 

cartoons.  Anderson  Features.  3230  I  Moore,  R/l,  Medina,  Ohio-44256. 

Ridcreland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. — 31204.  _ _ _ — — - - 


Jack  Moore,  R/l.  Medina,  Ohio— 44256. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


“THERES  NO  BUSINESS  LIKE - ”  | 

a  newsy  "letter  style”  weekly  column 


ENGRAVING  EQVIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  CONSOLE 


■  '  written  by  show  business  personality,  Scan-A-Graver,  Model  #F-266,  S#65- 

“  who  works  every  day  in  t.v.,  eU.  265.  In  excellent  condition.  $1,400  (in- 
CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES  Honest,  different,  NO  iiuffs.  Informa-  eluding  Plates  for  $150).  Knuth  B^, 

1  rural  letterpress  . $12,000  down  tion  your  readers  want  to  know.  Write  Detroit  Abend  Post,  1436  Brush  St., 

1  rural  offset . $18,000  down  for  sample.  A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Box  Detroit,  Mich. _ 48226.  Ph:  1 — (313) — 

1  suburban  in  plush  112,  North  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603  or  y/Q  1-3467. 

area,  offset  . $15,000  down  phone  (213)  667-2773.  _ ! _ 

All  sound  and  profitable  - - -  SCAN-A-GRAVERS.  Cadet  and  others. 

SNYDro,  BR()KER  DON'T  TRUST  ANYONE  UNDER  60  Reasonable.  A.  Curtis.  Natl.  Press 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  Weekly  column  written  by  a  grand-  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  NA 
TViiTv  1  I  ^  father  but  with  appeal  to  readers  of  8-5696. 

R  . -.^^WSPAPER  in  fast-^owing  jjj]  ages.  $l-a-week.  For  samples,  write: 

H?  -  States  tropical  resort.  Hm  own  Bill  Franklin.  Box  4.  Burnt  Hills.  New  - ^ 

offset  plant,  with  annual  gross  of  more  York— 12027.  MATERIAL  hOR  SALE 

than  $300,000  and  a  healthy  profit.  _  _ _ _ _ - 

Jhing^ros^  depinifngon*1l^  BOOK  REVIEWS--Readers  love  Betty  f  ^VE  M(DNCT  on  H^liner  pa^  and 

and  terms.  Great  expansion  ^ssibili-  ^ulch  s  reviews  of  new  books!  Now  litho  films.  Order  from  ^t .  Pi^li*- 
ties.  Principals  only.  Write  to  Box  appearing  weekly  on  radio  and  large  ers  Sup^y  (NAPSCO)  Berlin,  Wi^., 
1755.  Editor  &  Publisher.  £,'ty  newpaper— am  ready  to  eM>and.  and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

_ _ _ _ Try  this!  Samples — Box  1<08,  Editor  i 

MOUNTAIN  WEST  growth  area  offset  *  Publisher.  lUiKCPI  t  AWntIti  M  ArHI\F.RY 


- - - I  SCAN-A-GRAVERS.  Cadet  and  others. 

DON'T  TRUST  ANYONE  UNDER  60  i  Reasonable.  A.  Curtis.  Natl.  Press 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  i 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per-  ! 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ! 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNEnt  AGENCY  i 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
(Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  i 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  ■ 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
tiine;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

JOSHJPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357 

BUYERS-SELLERS !  Use  our  con¬ 
fidential  service.  Jim  Southern.  Broker. 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 


weekly — $125,000.  Needs  younger  pub¬ 
lisher  to  go  twice  weekly.  Gross  up 
15%  yearly,  profit  high,  potential  un¬ 
limited.  Circulation  around  3.300 — 
growing.  Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFER  PREFERRED  SHARES  Amer¬ 
ican  company  and  ownership  profit¬ 
able,  long  established,  foreign-based 
English  langii.ige  daily  and  commercial 
print  shop  for  around  combined  an¬ 
nual  gross  of  $l-million  plus.  Write 
Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  IN  PARADISE— On  tropical 
island  off  Florida's  West  Coast,  plus 
small  monthly  paper  in  neighboring 


I  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

<  Newspaper  Press  Installations 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS  "HME  AVAILABLE 


MISCELL ANEOVS  MACHINERY 

i  MODEL  V  INTERTYPE,  #24037.  with 
TTS— $2,750:  Ludlow  outfit— $1,200: 
Hammond  Router — $200  :  Morrison  saw 
— $250:  Quoins  and  galleys.  Linotype 
'  metal  @  25d  lb.  Rexburg  Standard  & 

I  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg,  Idaho — 
;  83440. 

USED  BROWN  CARAVELLE  Process 
Camera  with  wide  angle  lens — $1,900. 
20  X  24  size.  Ready  to  move.  Mr.  Re- 
maley,  Litho  IViie,  Inc.  (312)  474-5423. 

j  GOSS  MAT  ROLLER;  Wood  Pony 
'  Autoplate:  Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router; 


community.  Gross  $S0M  :  sell  both  for  6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with  j  Monomelt  sterw  shaver.  Good  equi^ 
$65M ;  $35M  down.  Box  1826,  IMitor  Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap- j  nient.  Make  offer — any  or  all— t.o.b. 
&  Publisher.  able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48  i  Ottumwa.  Contact:  Jim  Gunderson 


NEW  SPAPERS  WANTED 

READY  TO  RETIRE?  Experienced 
couple  will  lease  or  buy  on  time  weekly 
Southwest  or  South.  Box  1781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


i  able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48  i  Ottumwa.  Contact:  ^  Jim  Gunderson 
j  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail-  (515)  684-1611  :  or  write  Ottumwa  Cour- 
i  able  every  day  including  Wednesday.  I  >*>'•  Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501. 

!  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060,  Re-  - — - 7— - : - : - - 

I  corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bemardsville,  N.  J. —  |  The  following  equipment  is 

I  07924,  '  1°''  '’1' 


M.YCHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


The  following  equipment  is 
for  sale  by 

THE  DECATUR  (ALA.)  DAILY 
“as  is — where  is.” 

If  interested,  contact: 

Sam  Nettles.  Controller 
(205)  353-4612 


PUBLISHER  SEEKS  DAILY.  Zones  7  ,  - 

and  9.  Financially  prepareil.  Common-  j  COMPOSING  ROOM  ' 

ity-minded.  All  correspondence  confi-  - - - — - - - - - 

dential.  Box  1825,  Editor  &  Publisher.  JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden  1  Model  5  Linotype.  S#70210 

T7T7Z~r~r77r  r  trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  Standard  TTS  Unit. 

o5-YEAR-()LD  EXECUTIVE,  experi-  type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 

©need  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  nisn-  computers.  Business  Products,  1  1  Linotype  31,  S^64138, 

agement  wants  to  buy  small  daily.  1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  3  mags,  6  molds. 


agement  wants  to  buy  small  daily,  1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
semi-weekly,  large  weekly— anywhere.  — 08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223 

All  confidential.  Box  1823,  Editor  &  _ _  _ _ 

Publisher. _ _  !  jusTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  i  excellent  trnd^ins,  for  ren^lease,  or 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 

Co..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  >MSC..  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.-IOOIO. 

- - - - - - -  ALL  MODELS 

PRI\’T  SHOPS  FOR  S4FE  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

■DDtxTmTMc-  CTIIIOIOXT  f  XT  «  •  '  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

PRINTING  DIVISION  of  New  Mexico  ; _  _  _ 

newspaper,  walk-in  trade — $10M.  Dean  i  r>iircr<->xT  j  1  .no  .n  n.  . 

Sellers,  Broker.  1415  E.  University  | 


1  United  American  Big  Chief 
remelt  furnace,  natural  gas, 
bottom  pour,  complete  with 
United  American  agitator, 
Dumperin  complete  with 
electric  hoist  (needs  repair) 
and  twin  mold  with  double 
ears. 

1  Mat  Scorcher — Peterson  and 
Charles. 

I  Hammond  Easykaster  8 


Drive.  Mesa,  Arizona — 85203. 


nrfnw  6  41  P  t  city:  also  equipped  with  6-8-10-12-14-18- 

eU I  ilPiSj  tUK.  jAldtd  24  and  36  point  lenses,  automatic  quad- 
''  ■  1  ding,  test  panel,  four  interchangeable 

MAGAZINE — Regional  monthly  publi-  dimms  and  seven  custom  matrix  strips 


chine  with  logic  unit  which  includes  ,  1  Hammond  Glider  Saw  6614  $  400 

the  white  space  reduction  circuitry  and  ' 

eight-bank  (expanded)  memory  capa-  1  Hamilton  page  storage  cabinet 
city:  also  equipped  with  6-8-10-12-14-18-  '  with  elevator  $  500 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


cation  in  Northern  Calif.  Long  estab-  with  tapes.  Contact  R.  J.  Dawn,  The  - - — . - - — - - - 

lished:  great  potential:  growth  area:  Washington  Post.  1515  L  St.,  N.W.,  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
owners  have  other  interests.  Box  1789,  i  Washington,  D.C.  20005  (AC  202)  223-  same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col- 
Erlitor  &  Publisher.  6000-  ~~  „,.oi:f« 


- - -  TTS  UNITS:  transistor  mat  detectors: 

FEATURES  A  V  41  CABLE  Comet;  Meteor  5  Lino  it71984,  4  years 

- - - - - - - - - - - -  old,  TTS,  etc. — $2,000;  it 240  Corona 

Danas.’'Texl't52H®.'' 


ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
825  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


column  by  Adele  Faulkner,  F.A.I.D.,  _ .  exas  _  ,  PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex-  TWO  ELE(7TRON  LINOTYPES,  S#'s  FOR  SALE:  SCOTT  6  UNIT  WEB 
pert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in-  ‘1499  and  714.36,  five  years  old,  each  press,  Multi-Unit,  Twin  3:2  Folders,  1 
teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  and  equipped  as  follows:  2  Magazine  rack,  c^jor  Cylinder,  underfed  automatic 
old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy-  elMtric  motor  (variable  speed),  elec-  strap  tension  with  Kline  controls.  2  new 
,  chology,  furniture  placement,  lighting,  trie  pot,  blower,  4-pocket  mold  disk.  Hurletron  Control  B<^rds,  2 — 100  HP 

:  wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions  alternate  casting,  hydraulic  justifica-  Drive  Motors  220  volts:  2 _ 7  HP  Inch 

I  for  art,  accessories,  etc.  Everything  tion  and  magazine  shifting,  mechanical  Motors  220  Volts.  All  new  cylinder 
I  your  readers  want  to  know  about  the  distribution  shifter,  mechanical  assem-  clips,  new  20"  unit  drive  gears,  new 
I  home  from  a  real  working  professional,  bier,  Fairchild  high-speed  TTS  operat-  bevel  drive  gears  with  both  folders.  60" 
j  Endless  tie-ends  for  advertising  from  ing  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  Mer-  web,  29  9/16  cut-off.  Black  unit  with 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift  genthaler  metal  feeders,  Fedco  Oilless  color  cylinder  is  reversible.  Available 
retailers.  For  sample  column  write:  keyboard  cams.  Excellently  maintained,  immediately.  Contact  Mr.  M.  S.  Kuz- 
A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Box  112,  North  Available  immediately.  Patent  Trader,  mack,  Sec.-Treas.,  The  Tribune  Com- 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or  phone  (213)  Box  240.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. — 10549.  Ph :  pany,  240  Franklin  St.,  S.E.,  Warren, 
I  657-2773.  (914)  MO  6-8951.  Ohio  44482,  Ph :  (216)  393-2521. 


Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or  phone  (213) 
I  657-2773. 


1951.  Ohio  44482,  Ph :  (216)  393-2521. 
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MACHLNERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACmmRY 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCVLATION 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL 

HOB  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N,Y,  OX  7-4690 


HOE  Vertical  Press  5  Units,  4-page 
wide,  66(4  web,  22%"  cut-ofT,  double 
folder,  Hoe  pasters.  Cutler-Hammer 
200  HP  group  drive,  Web  Master  Con¬ 
trol,  new  1963.  Angle  bars,  (4  slitters 
all  units,  skip  slitters,  4  Capco  color 
fountains,  many  new  parts,  6-ton  gas 
melting  furnace.  TTie  News  Tribune, 
Box  9.  Woodbridge,  N.J.— ^7096. 


AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY:  24-page 
Duplex  Tubular,  6  units,  single  folder, 
6-position  roll  stand  50  HP  AC  drive, 
stereo  pot,  casting  box,  finishing  ma¬ 
chine.  Sta-Hi  Router.  Chipping  Block 
and  Chases.  Write-Wire-or  Call  Harry 
W.  Rogers,  Jr..  Enterprise-Sun,  Inc., 
250  Maple  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. — 
01752.  Ph:  (617)  4865200. 


2— POWER-DRIVEN  FAIRCHILD  Col¬ 
or  King  Roll  Stands.  Universal  Ptg. 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


DISMANTLING  64  P.  SCOTT.  Need 
units?  Parts?  lOOHP  Westinghouse 
motor.  C.  Dunham,  Deep  River,  Iowa 
(515)  695-2362. 


HELP  W.4INTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER’S  ASSISTANT,  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  controller  within  a  year  if 
the  right  person.  Degree  in  Accounting, 
background  in  controller’s  or  auditor’s 
duties  and  systems  and  computer  knowl¬ 
edge  essential.  Must  be  able  to  and  de¬ 
sire  to  accept  responsibility.  Labor  re¬ 
lations  and  negotiations  helpful.  Metro¬ 
politan  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Write 
Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN/ WIFE  TEAM  to  manage  weekly 
and  shopper.  Position  open  now!  No 
production.  $200  per  week  plus  25%  of 
net  plus  option  to  buy  interest.  Has 
netted  as  high  as  $18,000  in  a  year.  Re¬ 
quire  references.  Write  Box  111,  Union, 
Mo. — 63084.  Ph:  Wayne  Freeman  (314) 
683-2.545. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  medium- 
size  daily  in  Zone  3  ...  an  unusually 
fine  opportunity  for  a  talented  individ¬ 
ual  ready  to  assume  major  management 
responsibility.  A  background  in  ac¬ 
counting  or  financial  management  es¬ 
sential  :  advertising  and  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  A  new  plant  in  a 
growing  community.  Box  1812,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTISTS — CARTOONISTS 


ARTIST 

Musf  have  loh  of  experience 
in  finished  drawing,  leffering, 
photo  retouching,  paste-up, 
advertising  layout.  Must  be 
fast,  dependable,  all  around 
artist  for  full  time  work.  Good 
working  conditions,  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  salary  moderate.  Write 
giving  brief  background  ex¬ 
perience  to  News-Press,  Box 
601,  C/O  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press,  Post  Office  Box  10, 
Fort  Myers,  Florida  33902. 


CAR’TOONIST  to  ghost  successful  In¬ 
ternationally  syndicated  comic  panel. 
Send  samples  and  return  postage.  Box 
1800,  EEitor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  FOR 
CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  50,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZE  ME&S  NEWSPAPER 
offers  an  opportunity  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  circulator.  Opening  for  Assistant 
Circulation  Director  with  opportunity 
to  move  up  shortly.  Excellent  benefits 
and  future.  Zone  3.  Tell  all  and  salary 
expectation  in  first  letter.  Box  1760, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  ONLY  ALI^DAY 
newspaper  needs  an  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Rewarding  job  with  real 
future  for  producer.  Apply :  Eklw.  B. 
Haines,  Business  Mgr.,  Paterson  News. 
Paterson,  N.J. — 07509.  Ph:  (201)  274- 
2000.  Call  collect. 


ASSISTANT  CM 

This  is  a  new  position  on  an  expand¬ 
ing  Midwest  daily  in  a  department  with 
10  district  managers.  ’This  position  in¬ 
volves  training,  promotion,  planning 
and  other  administrative  duties.  Salary 
to  $12,000,  depending  upon  your  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  benefits. 

If  you  have  a  good  circulation  track 
record,  including  some  management 
experience — and  are  willing  to  tackle 
difficult  problems — we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Box  1827,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


FULL  CHARGE  MANAGER  for  2.000 
(ABC)  prize-winning  p.m.  daily  news- 
pai>er.  All  motor  routes.  Growing  8% 
Iier  year  with  potential  for  even  more. 
Area  4.  Send  resume ;  confidential,  to 
Box  1820,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 34,000  daily 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  Back¬ 
ground  in  classified  management  es¬ 
sential.  Attractive  plant  in  fastest 
growing  city  in  Washington — a  recrea¬ 
tion  paradise  on  the  Columbia  River. 

I  Over  83%  coverage  in  our  county  gives 
you  the  sales  ammunition  you  need.  A 
I  high  salary  will  be  paid  in  return  for 
i  your  having  the  skills  and  drive  neces- 
I  sary  to  do  the  job.  If  you  want  to  di¬ 
rect  this  Classified  Department,  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  letter  with  resumd  to 
Bob  Little,  ’The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Washington,  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Growing 
30,000-plus  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  classified 
operations.  Will  consider  present  No.  2 
person  if  experience  merits  ...  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  self-motivat¬ 
ed,  advertising  sales-oriented  person. 
Elxceptional  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Write  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  1778, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

WITH  REAL  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  YOUNG, 
AMBITIOUS  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESMAN  CAPABLE  OF  EARN¬ 
ING  FIVE-FIGURE  INCOME  IN  EX¬ 
CELLENT  AND  FERTILE  SATELLITE 
OPERATION.  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
FINEST  7-DAY  METROPOLITAN  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  LOCATED  ON  FLORIDA'S 
BEAUTIFUL  WEST  COAST.  OFFERS 
A  CHALLENGING  AND  REWARD¬ 
ING  OPPORTUNITY  WITH  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  BENEFITS.  SEND  COMPLETE 
RESUME  TO: 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 

P.O.  Box  191 
Tampa,  Fla.  33606 
(813)  224-7707 


STRONG  NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY 
with  untapped  classified  potential  seeks 
full-charge  CAM  with  organizing  know¬ 
how.  Excellent  salary  -f-  benefits  -f- 
bonus.  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  33,000  off¬ 
set  daily.  Top  salary  and  incentive, 
plus.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER 

OUTSTANDING  23,000  SIX-DAY 
TWICE-RANKED  30,000  ALL-AMERICA 
CITY. 

PREFER  EXPERIENCED  YOUNGER 
PERSON  STRONG  ON  DETAIL  AND 
MANAGEMENT,  AGGRESSIVE.  BUT 
SOUND  SELLING  POLICIES,  WITH 
ADVANCEMENT  GOALS  .  .  .  WHO 
KEEPS  COFFEE  AND  LIQUOR  DRINK- 
ING  AT  A  MINIMUM. 

EXCELLENT  LIFE,  MEDICAL  AND  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PROGRAMS;  RETIREMENT 
PLAN.  TELL  ALL  FIRST  LETTER  IN¬ 
CLUDING  WAGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

R.  A.  Clark,  Publisher 
THE  DAILY  INDEPENDENT 
Grand  Island.  Nebr.  68801 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  San 
Diego  weekly.  35-year-old  weekly  needs 
aggressive  ad  manager  to  direct  staff, 
bring  in  new  creative  selling  ideas, 
and  develop  promotion  programs.  Good 
working  conditions,  excellent  staff  to 
work  with  and  interesting  challenge. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  2429,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92112. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  needed  by  one  of 
New  England’s  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  dailies.  Excellei;t  growth  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  advertisinT  profession¬ 
al  of  proven  ability  who  liolds  similar 
post  with  comparable  size  paper  or 
advertising  director’s  position  with 
smaller  paper.  Excellent  salary,  liberal 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  data  in  confidence  to  C.  N. 
Mock,  V.P.  Personnel,  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin.  Providence,  R.I. 
— 02902. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTTOR 
Experienced  advertising  director  who 
knows  retail  and  classified  for  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Strong  motivator  to  train 
and  lead  staff  in  competitive  market. 
Salary  open,  depending  on  experience. 
Elxcellent  fringes.  Box  1834,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR — Growing  suburban 
daily.  Area  2,  seeks  city  editor  capable 
of  producing  a  bright,  quality  news¬ 
paper  in  competition  with  strong  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  on  desk  of  daily.  Top  pay. 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 
Are  you  the  one 
we're  looking  for? 

QUALITY  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  seeks  young,  aggressive  news¬ 
man  ready  for  demanding  executive 
position  as  city  editor.  Five-figure  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  company  benefits,  chance 
for  advancement  await  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Must  be  able  to  direct  talented  but 
young  staff.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1763,  Ekiitor  &  P^blisher^ _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  metropolitan  morning  daily  is 
seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean 
copy.  Journalism  grad  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  which  proves  capabilities.  This 
is  an  ideal  situation  for  a  young  person 
who  wants  to  move  out  of  the  small 
paper  category.  Liberal  employee  bene¬ 
fits  and  top  pay  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  work  experience  in  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CITY  E3DITOR — Tired  of  the  metro  rat 
race?  Our  a.m.  daily  needs  a  seasoned 
city  editor  who  can  direct  an  experi¬ 
enced  staff  in  a  medium-sized  Southern 
city — home  of  a  major  state  university. 
Offset,  completely  computerized,  mod¬ 
em  plant,  and  ideal  5-day  working  con¬ 
ditions.  If  you’re  interested,  write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1784,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  your  qualifications,  salary 
requirements  and  date  of  availability. 


EDITOR  for  county-seat  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  good  area  of  Ohio.  Main  duties 
would  be  to  supervise  staff  of  six  and 
assist  with  coverage  of  local  news. 
Clean,  modem,  air-conditioned,  well- 
equipped  letterpress  plant  with  rotary 
press.  8,000  ABC  circulation.  Friendly 
city  of  10,000  population.  Will  consider 
person  who  has  not  been  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  but  who  has  the  nec¬ 
essary  experience  and  ability.  Starting 
salary  of  $10,000  yearly.  Send  resumd 
to  Box  1810,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wanted 
for  24,000  daily  in  thriving  Midwest. 
Showcase  new  offset  plant.  Salary  and 
benefits  first  rate.  Must  have  general 
reporting  background.  Opportunity  to 
advance  in  the  growing  Hagadone  News¬ 
papers  organization.  Contact:  Wm.  D. 
Behling,  Executive  Ekiitor,  Beloit  Daily 
News,  Beloit,  Wise.— 53511.  Ph:  (608) 
365-8811. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR— We  need 
an  ambitious  deskman  with  the  ability 
to  IMPROVE  copy  and  write  bright, 
accurate  heads.  Imagination  a  big  plus. 
We  offer  $10,000  first  year  salary  and  a 
chance  at  city  editor  or  news  editor’s 
job  in  near  future.  Non-metro  Midwest 
location.  Box  1805,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-ORIEINTED  general  news  re¬ 
porter  with  one  year  or  more  exper¬ 
ience,  for  growing  Northwest  daily. 
Mornings  on  sports  pages  makeup  and 
copy  rim,  afternoons  on  general  reixzrt- 
ing.  Five-day  publication  of  35,000 — 
modem  offset  plant — and  pleasant  news 
room.  Write  or  'phone  Erwin  Rieger, 
The  Columbian.  Vancouver,  Wash. — 
98660.  Ph:  (206)  694-3391. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
f  Pay  obi*  with  order) 


d-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  live  averaie  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
I  Air-mail  service  on  box  nombers  als* 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

i  "ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  (Romlffonc*  should  accompany  clao- 
sHlod  copy  when  submlffod  tor  pnb- 
I  llcaflon  unloss  credit  has  been  **- 
i  tabllshed. 


4-week'  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


I  Count  flve  averaie  words  per  lino 
I  3  lines  minimum 

I  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  als* 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

I 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  an  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThireJ  Av*.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  is  needed  for 
afternoon  offset  daily  with  16,500  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  a  challensring  oppoi^ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  and  ageres- 
sive  person  to  write  editorials  and  in¬ 
terpretive  news.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  All  America  city  offers  generous 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
'phone  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald. 
P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730. 

Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


EDITORS 

FEATURE  WRITERS 

for  leading  publishing  house  in 
sunny,  tax-free  Bahamas.  Must  be 
versatile,  creative,  capable  features 
any  subject.  Great  opportunity  ad¬ 
vancement  in  fast-expanding  com¬ 
pany. 

Send  resume,  samples: 
Etienne  Dupuch,  Jr.  Publications 
Box  958 

Nassau.  Bahamas 

llllllllllllll 


HELP  WANTED 
IsDITORiAL 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  6-day  afternoon 
daily.  Bill  Southard,  Managing  Editor, 
News-Journal,  Clovis,  N.  Mex. — 88101. 


NEWSMAN 

CAPABLE  REPORTER  for  general 
news  coverage  on  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  of  5,400  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500 
population.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  sur¬ 
gical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
group  life  insurance  and  excellent  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  both  carried  with  Lincoln 
Life  and  both  company-paid.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modem  equipped 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Two  week's 
paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Modem,  well-located,  gas-heated 
home  available,  $80  monthly.  We  pay 
first  month's  rent.  Write  details. 
Strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Indiana  46714. 
James  Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  who  would  like  challenge  of  I 
helping  build  small  daily  into  a  big  ' 
one.  Location:  one  of  most  beautiful  ; 
spots  on  Florida's  West  Omst.  We're 
still  small  and  can't  afford  a  lot  of 
money  now,  but  have  one  of  top  growth 
potentials  in  nation — and  future  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  commensurate.  Must  know  \ 
wire,  be  able  to  handle  people,  and  fit  1 
into  hard-working  team.  Write  fully  to  ' 
Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher.,  giving  : 
background  and  starting  salary  needed.  \ 


REPORTER  for  group  of  weeklies  in 
Salem  County,  N.J.  Write  to:  E.  Lan- 
ing.  Sunbeam  Pub.  Co.,  Salem,  N.J. — 
08079 

iniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii' 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Namc- 


Addrcss- 


Qty- 


Staie- 


-Zip  Code- 


Authorized  by 
ClauSfieation _ 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  ' 
Alert  young  newsman  for  assistant  ’ 
managing  editorship  of  a  growing 
medium-sized  6-day  a.m.  Exi>erience  in 
writing  sharp,  creative  heads  and 
strong  in  layout  a  must.  We  offer  a 
real  opportunity  for  such  a  person  in  I 
a  friendly,  progressive  community  with  j 
excellent  schools  and  recreational  facil-  ' 
ities.  Give  us  all  the  facts  in  a  letter  1 
to  Personnel  Dept.,  The  Herald-Mail 
Co.,  Hagerstown.  Md. — 21740,  1 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER— Ambitious  ' 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily,  i 
basexi  in  New  York — national  in  scope,  j 
Exceptional  opi>ortunity  for  young  i>er-  i 
son  seeking  to  develop  i>ersonally  and  ! 
professionally  in  this  :q)ecialty.  Box  ; 
1776,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ! 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  oi>enings. 
F^ll  range  of  editorial,  advertising 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  E'ngland  Daily  Newspaiier  .\ssn. 
340  Main  St.  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.-  0160S 


FREE-LANCE 

WRITER  for  natural  food  cookery  sec¬ 
tion  of  consumer  magazine  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  gardening,  health  and  fitness 
fields.  Seasoned  experience  in  handling 
food  and  nutrition  magazine  articles 
and  newspaper  features  required.  Must 
be  able  to  spend  some  time  each  month 
at  our  natural  food  kitchen  located  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Ar¬ 
ticle  payment  open.  Write  to:  John 
Haberem,  V-P.,  Rodale  Press,  Emmaus, 
Pa.— 18049. 


HELP  WANTED 
OPERATORS  MACHINISTS 

KETCHIKAN  (ALASKA)  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  competent  ITS  or  Li  nofilm  Key¬ 
board  Operator  capable  operating  anc 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  new  mail- 
room  with  electronic  equipment.  Must 
have  had  experience  with  modern  mail- 
room  equipment.  State  experience  and 
starting  salary.  Box  1811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  off¬ 
set  AM-PM-Sunday  combination  paper 
in  South  very  strong  on  color.  Should 
be  able  to  step  in  and  run  4-man  photo 
department  in  short  time.  All  modern 
equipment  and  plant,  history  of  award¬ 
winning  newspapers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  Please  state 
salary  requirements,  background  and 
date  available  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PLATE-MAKING 

STRIPPER,  experienced,  for  newspa¬ 
per-type  operation.  Good  pay.  Apply 
Allied  Printing.  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood.  N.J.— 07631.  Ph:  (201)  567-8200 

~7>ressmen^ste^otypers 


PRINTER  WANTED 
OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN 

New  open  shop  operation  looking  for 
someone  to  head  up  night  Shift.  Good 
wages,  clean  suburban  community  and 
top  opportunity  for  future  gains  for 
person  able  to  produce  consistent 
quality  newsprint  work.  Details: 

Mr.  Joel  Hemaley,  13121  474-5423. 

LITHO  TYPE,  INC. 
LANSING,  ILL— 60438 


m  Copy 


MISCELLANEOCS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all  | 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assn.,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  i 
Harrisburg.  Pa. — 17110.  | 


1  OPERATORS  MACHINISTS 

=  MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma- 
g  nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  660's. 
=  -  Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
=  ,  1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Elxperienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  6. 
Please  send  resume  and  home  'phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  'phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


S^he^O-^I^JL^TobXptSrcillent  j 
=Te^  a?d^  :Sf:^e^nr&-{l:  1 

mate.  _Advancement  opportunity.  Ros-  |  1153  75  37%-hour  week  (nights). 

Fringe  bmefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
— 33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7756. 


=  well  Printing  Co.,  ^swell,  N.M. — 
g  88201. 

p  MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo- 
^  cated  in  Florida.  6-day  Daily.  All  ben- 
g  efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
g  pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
g  equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
g  plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
p  type.  Prefer  experienced  person  both 
g  ,  in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
g  to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
=  range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
=  1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  'The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 


PRINTERS 

FOREMAN  to  run  composing  room  in 
progressive  Zone  6  daily.  Must  know 
new  processes.  Excellent  compensation, 
top  fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1818,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  I.  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  a 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Complete'y  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion.  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $198 
— 371,^  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W.H. 
Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottstown, 
Pa.— 19466.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
for  Southern  California  28,000  circula¬ 
tion  6-day  daily.  Hot  metal  shop  with 
14  Linotypes.  Some  typesetting  done 
by  utilizing  computer  system.  Out¬ 
standing  company  benefits  and  secure 
future  for  a  cost-conscious  person  who 
can  direct  and  produce  in  an  open 
shop.  Call  or  write  Fred  Serrot,  Daily 
News  Tribune,  655  W.  Valencia  Dr., 
Fullerton,  Calif. — 92632. 
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PRonucnoN 

MAINTONANCE  MANAGER 
Experienced  individual  to  coordinate 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc¬ 
tion  Department.  Responsibility  will 
also  include  direction  of  machinists, 
electricians  and  power  maintenance. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
lanre  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resumi 
including  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-type  composition.  R^ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Forward  resumi  indicating 
present  earnings  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUfiTION  MANAGER 
If  you  understand  people  and  new  proc¬ 
esses,  let's  chat.  Ours  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Zone  5  that  strives  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  product.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  help  us.  We  offer  fine 
pay,  complete  fringe  benefits  and  as¬ 
sociates  that  respect  ability  and  dili¬ 
gence.  Box  1815,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING 

PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT 

If  you  have  a  decree  in  Printing 
Production  or  a  degree  in  another 
field  coupled  with  printing  exper¬ 
ience.  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

As  a  leader  in  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  we  offer  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exposure  to  both  labor 
relations  and  the  latest  printing 
methods. 

Because  of  our  rapid  growth  and 
continued  expansion,  the  individual 
selected  must  be  willing  to  relegate 
to  any  of  our  national  facilities. 
If  you  meet  the  above  requirements 
please  send  details  including  cur¬ 
rent  salary  level  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  to: 

dept.  6-P— P.O.  box  226 
CHURCH  STREET  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
10008 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


PllfUC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Major  public  relations  agency 
needs  professional  writer  to 
handle  varying  communications 
assignments.  Applicant  must 
have  achieved  editorial  results. 
Construction  experience  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary. 

Send  resume  to; 

Burson-Marsteller 

One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  III.  50601 


IP  YOU"  ARE  THE  ONE  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  you  probably  have  10  years  or 
more  of  vari^  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence.  You  know  tape  systems  thorough¬ 
ly  for  both  slug  and  photocomposition, 
and  have  had  some  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

If  you  also  feel  you  can  sell  first-class 
composing  room  equipment  for  a  first- 
class  company,  this  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  step  into  a  very  well  paid 
position  in  Area  2.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PO.SITIONS  WANTED  ; 

_ I 

RECENTLY  RETIRED  foreign  service  i 
public  affairs  officer,  52,  Journalism 
graduate.  Master’s,  and  some  work  on  | 
doctorate  in  higher  education,  available 
to  teach  journalism.  Experienced  edi-  ] 
tor,  writer,  layout  man,  lecturer.  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Strong  in  ad- 
vertising,  circulation  sales  and  all  cost 
control  to  optimize  profit.  Operated  two 
dailies  in  50.000  category.  Age  46  with  . 
24  years’  experience.  Available  now, 
due  to  sale,  for  management  position. 
Box  1768,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CKNERAL  ALL  ’HOUND 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
Presently  gener.al  manager  of  4  \ve«*k- 
lies.  25  years’  newspai>er  buA'kground. 
Excellent  ex|H*rience  in  eAlitorial,  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion ,  photography,  off¬ 
set  pnKluction,  business  management 
and  commercial  printing.  Seek  situa- 
,  tion  where  owner  nee<ls  trusted  over- 
I  seer.  Available  immediately  due  to 
sale.  Pn*fer  Zones  4  or  6.  Box  1830, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  BLACK  and  energetic  con-  '  PRBSSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishea  to 
sumer  editor,  on-air  and  on-street  re-  relocate.  Zone  6  or  8.  25  yeare’  exper- 
IK>rter,  and  weathergirl  at  major  owned  ience  stereotyper  and  preeeman,  color, 
and  operated  station.  B.A.  degree  in  ,  all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
broadcast  journalism.  -  Box  1788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATlOy 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  desires  re- 
location  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent  in 
sales,  se**vic collections ;  handle  both 
boys/adults:  good  administrative  and 
growth  record.  First-rate  references. 
Age  35,  married,  2  children.  Box  1817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR 
wishes  to  relocate  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  medium-size  daily.  Exi>erience<l 
in  all  phases  of  circulation,  with  ex- 
I  iK*rience  as  circulation  manager.  Excel- 
I  lent  references.  Box  1833,  Evlitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER.  re¬ 
turning  from  Vietnam  assignment  in  |  . 
early  May,  seeks  challenging  position 
in  Zones  1  or  2,  Canada  or  Northwest 
U.S.  Experienced.  Prefers  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  and  feature  work,  but  open  to  ^ 
offers.  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  ^ 

_ _ I  A 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  24,  seeks  job  with  !  ' 
small  paper  in  Maine.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  writing  heads,  layout,  coverage  j 
of  all  sports,  taking  pictures.  Box  1822,  ' 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  leading  East  | 
Coast  newspaper  desires  post  as  re¬ 
viewer  and  entertainment  reporter.  J-  [ 
grad,  experienced  in  reporting,  editing,  1 
layout  and  makeup.  Willing  to  relocate.  ' 
Box  1819,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  COPY  EDITOR,  48,  fast,  accurate,  > 

!  seeks  desk  post  Clhart  Area  2,  vicinity. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  1801,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  70,000  Elastern  a.m.  ; 

;  — 27--  seeks  similar  position,  larger  pa¬ 
per  ;  location  open.  Mature;  strong  in  , 

'  makeup,  news  selection.  Box  1821,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR’S  POSITION  want¬ 
ed  by  exi)erienced  young  travel  writer 
who  has  a  ready  wit  and  critical  mind; 
knows  industry  thoroughly.  Food  and 
wine  connoisseur.  Box  1809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  WRI’TER-EDITOR,  33.  seeks  job  with  , 
trade,  house  organ,  PR.  Nine  years’  i 
,  experience  news,  features.  AB.  BJ,  I 
MA.  Zones  1,  2.  5  preferred.  Box  1813,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  national  mass 
magazine  seeks  new  job.  12  years’  news-  i 
paper,  7  magazine.  (AC  212)  PL  , 
9-3232,  ext.  253;  or  TR  7-8470. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER-EDITOR 
28 — ready  to  settle.  Duke  Richard,  7  ' 
West  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. — 02346.  1 
(AC  617)  947-0938.  ! 

EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar 
I  position  on  5-day  p.m.  newspaper.  MA  , 

I  fellowship  winner.  Please  write:  Wes  ; 
Dumont,  217  N.  Emix>ria  (Apt.  1 1 
W’ichita,  Kans. — 67202. 


_ PRINTERS 

FORBMAN/SUPERINTENDEINT 
’Typographical  engineer,  experienced  hot 
metal,  photocomp,  computerized  oper¬ 
ations.  Metro  to  medium,  letterpress  or 
offset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN — 16  years’  exi)erience.  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTEaiDENT 
Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting,  cost  control; 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

'  RADIO-TV  NEWSMAN  with  newspaper 
;  experience  desires  position  with  college 
:  news  bureau.  Degree.  Imaginative,  con¬ 
genial.  Age  30.  After  undertaking  re- 
1  warding  work  in  the  commercial  com¬ 
munications  field,  am  now  seeking 
equally  challenging  employment  with 
an  educational  institution.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1786,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  PR  POST  SOUGHT 
C)ffer  experience  in  community  rela¬ 
tions,  national  and  local  news  media 
relations,  and  internal  publications; 
I  stress  creativity.  Ralph  L.  Francis, 
j  27201  Lakeshore  Blvd.,  Euclid,  Ohio — 


STRONG  editor-writer-manager.  News¬ 
paper,  publications,  PR  and  corpor¬ 
ate  communications  experience.  BS 
Journalism.  Looking  for  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Areas  5,  9.  Box  1774,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS-ORIENTED  makeup  man 
seeks  work  involving  travel;  college  or 
professional  sports  publicity  work  if 
I  possible.  W'riting  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Interests  are  varied.  Box  1832, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GAL/'FKIDAY,  J-grad,  experience  news¬ 
paper;  part/full-time  position  New 
York.  Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE.  HONE’ST  PRODUCER. 
25,  two  years’  experience  daily,  two 
weekly.  Zones  6,  '8,  9.  Box  1783,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

PROE'ESSIONAL  —  dependable,  active, 
literate,  presentable  ad  m.^n,  widely 
experience.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  34,  can  handle  pro-  ' 

duction  in  your  offset  newspaper — cam-  SALEIS  REPRESETNTATION  in  New 
era  through  press;  13  years’  experience  '  England  for  services  or  products  used 
LP,  job  shop;  6  years’  on  4-unit  Com-  by  P.R. /newspaper/ advertising  fields 
munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (209)  offered  by  veteran  Boston  repjirter  with 
823-294,5;  or  write  Box  1679,  EJditor  &  P.R.  and  sales  background.  Box  1802, 
Publisher.  ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  -  EDITING  position  sought.  i 
Strong  background  in  English;  college 
teaching,  graduate  study.  Have  the  j 
biisic  skills.  Seek  the  opportunity  to  get  ' 
started.  No  location  preference.  Box  , 
1803,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  2'7’rUniversity  ' 
Notre  Dame  grad,  seeks  news  desk  pr  : 
editor-writer  post.  Experienced  in  all  I 
phases  newspaper  work.  Prefer  Areas  i 
5,  8.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Puhlisher.  1 
NEED  A  PRO?  Self-sUrter,  34—15  j 
years'  writing,  editing  and  photo  work.  I 
Can  direct  staff.  Box  1765,  Editor  &  I 

Piililisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIE'ORNIA  goal  of  ; 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience, 
suburban  N.Y.  daily;  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  speaking.  Box  1791,  Elditor 
X:  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  48.  All  beats;  heavy 
I  sports.  Sunday  editor,  slot,  layout, 

'  makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box 
I  1748,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Here  we  are  once  more  facing 
New  Year’s  day  and  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  We 
know  what  is  behind  us,  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  lift  the 
veil  and  let  us  look  upon  things 
that  lie  beyond  the  present. 

It  is  a  benevolent  end  all-wise 
Creator  that  mercifully  hides 
from  our  vision  the  experiences 
that  are  to  come  to  us  on  the 
morrow.  The  New  Year  is  to 
us,  therefore,  a  sealed  book.  It 
may  bring  to  us  poverty  or  rich¬ 
es,  joy  or  sorrow,  failure  or 
success,  but  whatever  comes  we 
can  meet  it  with  stout  hearts 
and  unflinching  courage. 

The  outlook  of  the  New  Year 
from  a  publisher’s  viewpoint  is 
encouraging,  if  not  optimistic. 
During  the  last  month  there  has 
been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  advertising  carried 
as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  a  pretty  accurate 
barometer  of  the  conditions  of 
business  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Reports  from  industrial 
centers  indicate  a  slowing  down 
of  speed  and  a  tendency  to  cur¬ 
tail  production. 

We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  these  things  pressage  a 
panic  or  hard  times.  We  are 
now  passing  through  a  period 
of  readjustment  following  the 
enactment  of  the  new  tariff 
schedule.  Business  is  adjusting 
itself  to  the  new  rates,  and  this 
takes  time.  Until  it  is  fully  ac¬ 
complished  we  cannot  expect 
any  great  prosperity. 

Capital  is  always  timid  at 
the  slightest  disturbance  in  the 
commercial  world.  During  the 
last  year  or  two  money  has  been 
hard  to  get  for  new  enterprises 
or  for  the  extension  of  concerns 
already  established.  Banks  have 
hesitated  to  make  loans  even  on 
gilt  edged  securities. 


Now  that  Congress  has  enact¬ 
ed  a  comprehensive  and  equit¬ 
able  .  .  .  law  whatever  financial 
stringency  may  have  existed 
due  to  inadequate  banking  and 
currency  regulations,  will  soon 
pass  away.  Of  course  the 
change  will  not  come  in  one 
month  or  two  because  it  is  going 
to  take  time  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  but 
when  finally  the  banking  ma¬ 
chinery  is  duly  adjusted  and 
oiled  up  for  service  the  nation 
is  bound  to  enter  upon  a  new 
era  of  prosperity. 

Why,  then,  should  we  expect 
a  panic? 

Undoubtedly  during  the  New 
Year  we  shall  see  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  consolidations  effected. 
There  is  a  distinct  movement  in 
many  towns  and  cities  for  a  re¬ 
duction,  instead  of  an  expan¬ 
sion,  in  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  printed.  Too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  as  bad  for  a  town  as 
too  many  stores  or  too  many 
doctors.  If  the  place  is  only 
large  enough  to  support  two  pa¬ 
pers  decently  and  there  happens 
to  be  four,  there  are  just  two 
too  many,  and  the  sooner  the 
superfluous  ones  are  killed  off 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
others  and  for  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

Another  thing  we  may  expect 
in  the  new  year  is  the  adoption 
of  a  more  equitable  and  uniform 
schedule  of  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing  than  now  exists.  The  special 
representatives  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agents  are  getting  closer 
together  on  the  subject  than 
ever  before,  and  eventually  will 
agree  ujwn  a  schedule  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  publisher  and 
space  buyer  alike. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  is  de- 
‘  cidedly  cheerful  for  everybody. 

Reprinted  from 
Editor  &  Publisher 
December  27,  1913 
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Is  Variant  Of  Unload  Needed? 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
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For  reasons  that  escape  me,  unload  is  sometimes  pushed  aside 
by  offload,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  cargo  of  ships.  The 
participial  form,  offloading,  seems  to  appear  more  frequently. 
The  fact  that  offload  is  not  given  in  any  of  four  current  and 
widely  used  desk  dictionaries,  nor  in  the  big  Random  House, 
seems  to  bear  out  my  impression  that  the  expression  is  new,  or 
at  least  newly  current. 

Webster  III  and  the  later,  college  edition  of  Random  House, 
however,  both  include  it  and  give  the  definition  as  unload.  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  gives  first  a  technical  definition  applying  to  aero¬ 
space:  “To  launch  (a  guided  missile  or  rocket)  with  propellant 
tanks  less  than  fully  loaded,  for  altering  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  vehicle.”  This  obviously  is  a  specialized  sense  that  is  beyond 
criticism;  certainly  offload  here  is  not  the  equivalent  of  unload. 
American  Heritage  gives  as  a  second  definition  “To  unload  (a 
vehicle,  especially  an  airplane).” 

Considering  the  contexts  in  which  it  is  oftenest  found,  offload 
(for  unload)  seems  to  be  a  military  mannerism.  Webster  III,  how¬ 
ever,  traces  it  to  the  Afrikaans  afflaai. 


The  principal  question  is:  do  we  need  a  variant  of  iinload, 
especially  a  clumsy  one  like  offload?  The  word  puts  me  in  mind  of 
in-migration  and  out-migration  as  they  displace  immigration 
and  emigration,  though  in  this  instance  the  distinction  in  sense 
is  perhaps  made  clearer  (for  the  uncertain,  at  least). 

The  use  of  offload,  which  is  surely  unnecessary  beside  unload,, 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  raises  the  hackles  of  traditionalists, 
who  resent  the  neglect  of  an  old  and  established  expression  for 
a  new  one  that  seemingly  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  For  my 
part,  I  learned  long  ago  that  it  is  pointless  to  criticize  neologisms 
on  this  basis,  or  perhaps  on  any  basis,  because  such  criticism 
has  no  effect. 

If  offload  has  enough  popular  appeal,  it  will  not  only  estab¬ 
lish  itself  but  it  may  also  dxdve  unload  out  of  common  use,  criti¬ 
cism  or  no  criticism,  just  as  hopefully  in  the  sense  it  is  hoped 
is  now  to  be  found  every  where,  after  only  a  few  years  and  endless 
complaints. 


It  seems  appropriate  to  quote  here  a  passage  from  the  new 
edition  of  H.  L.  Mencken’s  The  American  Language,  as  abridged 
by  Raven  I.  McDavid: 

“So  long  ago  as  1872  the  peppery  Fitzedward  Hall  demonstrated 
that  different  than  had  been  used  by  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe, 
Richardson,  Miss  Burney,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Thackerey, 
and  Newman,  yet  many  current  textbooks  of  ‘correct’  English 
continue  to  denounce  it. 

“In  September  1922,  the  novelist  Meredith  Nicholson  joined  in 
this  jehad  [against  different  than  for  different  from]  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Herald: 

“  ‘Within  a  few  years  the  abominable  phrase  different  than  has 
spread  through  the  country  like  a  pe.stilence.  In  my  own  Indiana, 
where  the  wells  of  English  undefiled  are  jealously  guarded,  the 
infection  has  awakened  general  alarm.’ 

“To  which  the  New  York  Sun,  a  few  days  later,  replied  sensibly: 

“  ‘The  excellent  tribe  of  grammarians,  the  precisians  and  all 
others  who  strive  to  be  correct  and  correctors,  have  as  much 
power  to  prohibit  a  single  word  or  phrase  as  a  gray  squirrel 
has  to  put  out  Orion  with  a  flicker  of  its  tail.’  ” 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  that  elsewhere  The  American  Lan¬ 
guage  refers  to  the  New  York  Sun  as  “the  first  newspaper  on 
earth  that  was  decently  written.” 
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A  special  Emphasis 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Edition... with  texts 
designed  to  keep  the 
nation’s  retailers  sold 
on  newspapers  as 
their  primary 
advertising  medium 


These  features  in  E&P’s 
Retail  Advertising  Issue 
will  help  make  your 
marketing  more  effective 


It’s  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the  last  day  of  the 
INAE  convention  in  New  York  is  also  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  NRMA, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  nation’s 
retailers.  What  better  time  to  reinforce  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  newspapers  as  the 
prime  medium  for  retail  advertising.  E&P  plans 
an  editorial  package  that  will  provide  the 
ultimate  environment  for  your  newspaper’s 
advertising  message  directed  to  the  retail 
market  place. 


•  A  positive  approach  to  newspaper-retailer 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  what  the 
newspaper  is,  and  what  it  does  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

•  Newspaper  plus  factors  that  offset  the  im¬ 
pact  of  rate  increases. 

•  What  editors  are  doing  to  improve  con¬ 
tent  and  format  and  attract  young 
readers. 

•  The  technical  progress  story  —  improve¬ 
ments  in  production  techniques  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  impact  of  color. 

•  Limitations  of  other  media  for  retailing, 
including  CATV. 

•  Twin  presentations:  The  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  presented  by  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  leading  retailers. 

DISTRIBUTION:  More  than  5,000  copies 
of  this  important  issue  will  be  distributed 
to  retail  store  executives  and  retail  chains. 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW... 

Publication  date:  JANUARY  9, 1971 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  December  28, 1970 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  January  2, 1971 


SPECIAL  DISTRIBUTION  to 

leading  retail  and  chain  store  advertisers 


Printed  In  U.S.A. 
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Open  space,  the  environment 
of  earth,  air  and  water,  whether  in 
natural  open  spaces  or  in  the  cities, 
is  one  of  the  categories  in  the  seventh 
annual  $5000  Meeman  Conservation  Awards 
sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Other  categories  are  water,  soil,  forests,  clean 
air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  and  scenery. 

Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader  for  work  published  in  1970.  No 
entry  blank  is  required.  Entry  deadline  is  Feb.  15,  1971. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Send  nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets,  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  author,  to  Meeman  Awards,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 
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